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NOTICE. 

In answer to inquiries that have been addressed to them from various quarters, 
the Vice-chancellor and the Syndicate deem it right to explain, in general terms, the 
character of the Entrance Examination in English, for which no text-books have 
been prescribed. 

The Examination will be on the English Languagey not on English Literattire. 

Candidates are expected to be well acquainted with English, as written at the 
present day, in its simpler forms. They must not only understand the grammatical 
structure of the language, but be able to write it with considerable idiomatic 
accuracy. 

More attention ought to be paid to Prose than to Poetiy. 

No Poetry older than that of Goldsmith need be studied. 

By order of the Vice- Chancellor, 

(Sd.) J. SUTCLIPFE, 
Univeesitt Office, *) Registrar, 



29^A July, 1872. 



Opinions on Pabt I. 



" The Series now being prepared by Mr. Stapley, is the best boot that I* have 
seen in the East for teaching English Composition to students of Eastern origin. It 
is, in fact, the only book that I have yet seen or heard of, which sets out with the 
principle of teaching English to natives of the East by the same method as foreign 
languages are taught in England to English students." — JExtract from p. 57 of 
Report on JPuhlic Instruction in JBrUish Rurmah for the year 1873-74. 

** This book is really what Mr. Stapley claims for it — the first attempt to provide 
native pupils, in their elementary studies of English, with Comparative Exercises in 
the English and Vernacular, so arranged as to illustrate, in a simple and striking 
manner, all the equivalent peculiarities in the construction of English sentences. 
Indeed, the book is likely to be of much service to teachers and pupils in our element- 
ary schools, and we are glad to see that it has been published under the authority 
of the Dii'ector of Public Instruction." — Pioneer , 11th December ^ 1872. 

Note to Part II, of the " Series of Graduated Exercises in English 

Composition by means of Translation,^^ 

The JEvglish Exercise of each Chapter is intended to test to the pupil tTis 
application of the Hules and £<emarks of the Chapter to the purposes of English 
Composition. 

The Vernacular Exercise of each Chapter is intended for practice for the pupil 
in the use in Composition of the Rules and Remarks in the Chapter. 

The practice thus given by the double Exercises is of a two-fold character. 

The Sentences of the Vernacular Exercises will, if correctly translated by the 
pupil according to the Rules and Remarks of the Chapter, produce English Sentences' 
similar in construction to the Sentences in the Rxamples and in tlie English Exercises 
of the Chapter. 

In translating the Vernacular Exercise of any Chapter into English, the teacher 
should not allow the pupil to use any Grammatical Form, or any Construction, which 
has not already been described and exemplified in the Chapter or in previous 
Chapters. 

Both teachers and pupils (naturally anxious to make rapid progress) should bear 
in mind that the princjiple adopted in the arrangement of the Rules, and in the con- 
struction of the Exercises, of this ** Series," is, graduation. The object of this 
graduation is, to make the progress of the pupil sure by its slowness, and, at the same 
time, to make it apparent, and therefore o/ppreciable and encouraging, 
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• D. P. I., British Burmah. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OP NATIVE TEACHERS. 



In order that' boys may beffin translation as soon as they are able to read and 
write easy English, and have made a beginning in Grammar, a few Tenses only, and 
those of the Indicative Mood, and no compound sentences, are used in the Exercises 
of Part I. (The Infinitive Mood, and the simpler forms of Compound Sentences, 
have been introduced in Part II ) 

The Rules, Remarks, and Exercises throughout the book refer to English Prose, 
as spoken and written at the present day. The student will, therefore, meet with 
many deviations from the given rules, both in Poetry and in the Prose Classics. These 
deviations should be noted in order to be avoided in Composition. 

When a Class takes up Part II for the first time, only the Exercises of it 

should be dofte by the Class, the Teacher using the Rules, Remarks, and Notes 

for his own guidance in correcting the Exercises. The Part should then be gone 

over a second time by the Class, the Rules, Remarks, and Notes being then used 

by the Pupils for their own guidance in constructing the Sentences. 

This book aims chiefly at teaching boys who already know many English words, 
how to put them into their proper places in sentences. 

Style can only be acquired after mechanical accuracy in Composition is ensured. 

The words regarding which Rules are given, are printed in italics in each 
Exercise. 

The Notes at the bottom of the pages are chiefly intended for the guidance of 
the teachers. 

The English Exercises are intended as models for the construction of the 
sentences to be translated from Urdu. 



Manner op Teaching. 

(1.) — ^The Exercises should be done vvi^d voce in the lowest class which is able to 
read them. 

In the other classes they should be done flrst vwd voce, and then in writing. 

(2 ) — The lower classes should simply have the rules and examples explained to 
them in Urdu by the teacher. The other classes should, in addition, learn them by 
heart) and occasionally reproduce them in writing. 

(3.) — ^The classes doing the Exercises in writing should first be able to parse easy 
sentences, and should know the various Forms of the Past and the Present Tenses of 
the Indicative Mood of Verbs, with their exact equivalents in Urdu. 

(4). — The same classes should practise parsing the sentences according to the 
Parsing Table at the end of the book. 

(5.) — ^The Exercises should be used for Transcription lessons (by both English 
and Vernacular teachers) in the classes unable to write from dictation. 

(6 ) — They should be used by both English and Vernacular teaehers as Dictation 
Exercised in the classes able to write from dictation. 

(7.) — The ioritten translation should be done as follows : — 

A line should be drawn down the middle of the length of the slate, so as to divide 
it into two equal columns. 

The English sentences should be written in one column, and the translation in 

the other. 

When a sufficient number of sentences has been trsuislated and corrected, the 
original should be rubbed out, and the translation translated back into the original, 
and then corrected. 
The translation of the Urdu Exercises should be done in the same manner. 
The books should be put aside while this re-tratislation is being done. 

(8.) — Frequent reference to the Rules, Examples, and Notes should be made by 
the teacher while correcting the translation, and the cGifference between the construction 
of Urdu and English should be pointed out. 



Erbata.* 

Note § p. 41. — For, Note to Exercise XV, read — iVb^c || p. 60. 

Note X P- 47. — For See a Note, Ac., read — See Note ** p. 137. 

P. 67. — For, Uxercise XIV, read — Exercise XV, 

Note § p. 59. — For, that Adverb, read — it, 

Kule LXIX. — For, where read — whose. 

Rule LXXIII. — For, who, or whose, read, who, when, or whose, and 
insert when before which. 

Note \ p, 74. — For, Besides, read — ^^ Besides^^^ and insert a comma 
after ** as well as.** 

P. 81.— Cancel Note* 

Note * P. 82.— For, Note, read^Note § ; and for Bule CXVI, 
read — Note f p- 151. 

Note X P- 89.— For, Note to Exercise XV, read— Note § p. 60. 

Note i p. 89. — Insert — referred to by what, after. Object, 

Note § p. 98. — For, naver, read — seldom. 

Note § p. 98. — In line 3 of Ex. for man^s, read, horse* s; and 
insei't after home — i.£., to the stable. 

Note II p. 98.— For, LXXXI, read— LXXXVII, and insert § after 
Note. 

Note * p. 99. — Insert a comma after, a j/ear, and for. Formats, read 
— Formula. 

Note II p. 100. — Insert f after. Note, 

Note ** p. 100. — For, Noun^ read — Pronottn, 

Note JJ p. 109.— For XXV, read XXIV. 

Eule CllL— In line 6 of Ex.— for * read §. 

Note t P- 135. — In last line cancel 30. 

Note J p. 149.— For XLII, read, XLVII, p. 37. 

Exercise XXIII. — In 3rd Sentence, for To speak, resid, to be able to 
speak. 



*^* Teachers and pupils are recommended to make these corrections, in rtd ink, 
in the book, before beginning to use it. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



The use of " There" to begin a sentence. The Pro- 
gressive Perfect Tense. Reflexive and Reciprocal 
Pronouns. 



Bemaeks. — ** There," when used to begin a sentence, as pre- 
scribed in the following rules, is of Adverbial force, only in causing 
the Interrogative form of a sentence which it precedes to become 
affirmative, or in modifying an affirmative sentence (See Classes 8). 
It has not the force of an Adverb of Place, It has somewhat the 
force of a Pronoun, since it stands in the place of the Noun Nominative, 
in either an Affirmative or an Interrogative sentence of a certain 
form : — 

JEx, — A clock is in the room. {Affirmative.) 
Is a clock in the room ? (Interrogative.) 
There is a clock in the room. (Affi/rmative.) . 
Is there a clock in the room ? f Interrogative.) 

This use of " there" is limited to certain cirQumstances, which may 
be explained as follows : — 

The verb " to be" is used as a Principal Verb, in order to state a 
fact regarding its Subject. 

A fact thus stated regarding the Subject is either, (a) dependent 
upon the nature or the constitution of the Subject ; or, (h) not depen- 
dent upon, but independent of, the nature or the constitution of the 
Subject, and dependent upon some cause external to the Subject. 

To state a fact of Group {a), the verb **to be" (i. e., the Copula) f, 
is followed by (1) a Noun ; or (2) an Adjective indicating an inherent 
quality : — 

JEx. — (1) Air is a fluid. (Aff.) Is air a fluid ? (Interr.) 
(2) Air is invisible, (Aff.) Is air invisible ? (Interr.) 



* The I^otes and Memarks are chiefly' intended for the use of the Teacher. 

t The use of the Copula not followed hy any word or phrase whatever, bcinj? so 
limited, the consideration of it may be omitted, although it belongs to Group (a) :— 
Sx, " There is no hurry" (i. e. Plenty of time is). 
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To state a fact of Group (i), the verb " to be," (*. e, the Copula), 
is followed by (3) an Adjective indicating an induced quality ; (4) an 
Adverb of Place ; (5) a Prepositioncd Phrase ; ^6) a Participial 
Phrase ;* or, (7), (8) an Infinitive Phrasef : — 

J?*.— (8) ik horae is tead/^:^ (Aff^X 

(Ig a horse rea^Af 1) (Interr,) 
T^here is a horse ready. 
Is there a horse ready ? 

(4) (A. tiger is here,) 
(Is a tiger here T) 
There is a tiger here. 
Is there a tiger here. 

(5) (A tiger is among those huahes,} 
(Is a tiger among those bushes f) 
There is a tiger among those bushes. 
Is there a tiger among those bushes f 

(6) (A tiger is lying under yonder tree.) 
(Is a tiger lying under yonder tree ?) 
There is a tiger lying under yonder tree. 
Is there a iaijger lying under yonder tree f 

(7a) (An Examination is to be,) 

(Is an Examination to be f) 

There is to be^ an Examination. 

Is there to be an Examination ? 
'(7&) (Some II sentences are to translate.%) 

(Are any II sentences to translate T) 

There are some|| sentences to translate^ 

Are there any|| sentences to translate J 
(7 J) (No water is to drink,%) 

Qs no water to drink t) 

There is no water to drink. 

Is there no water to drink ? 
(8a) A visitor is to arrive presently. 

Is a yisitor to arrive presently ? 

There is a visitor to arrive presently. 

Is there a visitor to arrive presently ? 
(8i) A man is to teach him. 

Is a man to teach him ? 

There is a man to teach him. 

Is there a man to teach him ? 
(8c) Some II sentences are to be translated.% 

Are any 1 1 sentences to be translated ? 

There are some|| sentences to be translated. 

Are there any|| sentences to be translated ? 



* The teacher may, if he like, regard what is here called a Participial Phrase, as 
the Progresedve Form of the Present, Past, and Perfect Tenses of other Verbs than 
** to be." The symmetry of the above remarks is, however, better preserved by 
excluding from them any consideration of other verbs than " to be.'' 

t See Chapters XXIII, XXIV. 

% The bracketted forms of the sentences in these Examples are not used either 
in spoken or written Composition (in Prose). 

§ Observe that in the affirmative form, ** to be" is not separated from " is." 

I] See Chapter XIV. 

^ By an idiom, the Active Form of the Infinitive is sometiimes used instead of the 
Passive. The Active Form should be used when the action expressed by the Infinitive 
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{8d) A chair is to sii on. 

Is a chair to sit on f 

There is a chair to sit on. 

Is there a chair to eii on? 
(8e) A hook is to be dictated fiom. 

Is a hook to be dictatedfrom ? 

There is a hook to be dictatedfrom. 

Is there a hook to be dictatedfrom f 

Of the sentences in Glasses (3) to {7b), only the 3rd and 4th of 
each Class are used in composition, t. e., only the sentences formed 
with ** there." The bracketted forms are not used. 

Of the sentences in Glass (8), both the forms with, and the 
forms without y '* there," are used in composition. 

The two forms have, however, a shade of difference in their meaning. 

On observation of the foregoing Examples, it is evident that the 
peculiar use of '^ there" is limited to statements formed with the verb 
'^ to be," of facts dependent upon some cause esetemal to the Subject; 
i, e,y is limited to predicates or statements of Group (6) made about 
a Noun* nominative. 

On further observation it is found, that, in interrogative sentences 
capable of being thus formed with '' there," there must be omitted 
when the Subject is preceded by any one of the following distinguish^ 
ing words : — Definite Article, Demonstrative Pronoun, ^Possessive Pro* 
noun, Possessive Case (unqualified)t of a Common or a Proper Noun, 

It appears, then, that all sentences, in which *' to be" is the Prin- 
cipal Verb, may be divided into thirteen Glasses, as in the preceding 
Examples^ : — 

Sentences of Glasses (1) and (2) cannot be formed with '' there :" — 

Sentences of Glasses (3) to (75) inclusive, must be formed with 
" there :"— 

Sentences of Glasses (8) may be formed with '' there," or unthout 
*^ there" according to the sense intended to be conveyed, (See Bules 
XL VIII and XLIX.) 

magf be done : the Passive Form should he used when the action expressed hy the 
Infinitive must be done. 

* The Nominative may also he a Demonstrative Pronoun not followed hy the 
Noun it qualifies. 

The pupil should make out a scheme of thirteen groups of sentences, with 
a Proper Name suhstituted for the Common Noun Nominative, and should note 
that in the Scheme thus made, only the first three Forms of Classes 3, 4, 6, 6, 
8a, 85, 8c, and Sc, are used ; only the third Forms of Classes 76 and M are used ; and 
none of the Forms of Class ia are used. 

In the Scheme, therefore^ the following Forms should he hracketted as not to be 
used in Composition : — the fourth Form of each Class ; each Form of la ; the firsts 
second, and fourth Forms of *Jb and Sd. 

The fourth Form of each Class is, however, used, when the sentence is constructed 
according to Rule XLII. 

t The Possessive Case is qualified hyheing preceded hy a Numeral Acyective with 
" of" :— *' Ex. «' Two of Durga's pigeons are dead." (See Rule XXXIV). A Proper 
Name may also he used as a distinguishing word. 

X l^he pupil should commit these schemes to memory, as he would the conjugation 
of a Verb. 
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It may be remarked that in old EnglisJi and in Poetry^ the use 
of ** there" with other verbs than "to be" is common. ** There" is 
still occasionally used with other verbs than ** to be" in Poetry ; and 
is sometimes so used in modem Prose, but only as an embellishment to 
style. Mere beginners, however, should only use " there" according 
to the Rules now to be given. 

The Eules regarding this peculiar use of " there" with a Common 
Noun Nominative, deduced from the foregoing remarks, are as follow : — 

EuLE XLVII.— "Put *^ there"* before the Verb, in place of 
the Noun (Common) Nominative,! and put the Noun Nominative after 
the Verb, when " to be" is used as a Principal Verb in sentences of 
Classes (3 — lb) in the preceding Scheme : — 

JEx. — (See preceding Examples (3 — ^7^) ). 

EuiiE XLVIII. — In forming sentences of Classes (8), use the 
form without " there,*' when it is required to make prominent the 
existence of duty, necessity, or obligation on the part of the Nominative^ in 
connection with the action expressed by the Infinitive :J— 

Sx, — ^A visitor is to arrive presently. 
A man is to help you. 
A horse is to he shod. 
A pictui'e is to look at.% 
A picture is to he looked at. 

Rule XLIX.— In forming sentences of Classes (8), use the form 
with " there" when it is required to make prominent the existence of 
the Nominative, in connection with the action expressed by the In- 
finitive :|| — 

JSx, — There is a visitor to arrive presently. 
There is a man to help you. 
There is a horse to he shod. 
There is a picture to look at.^ 
There is a picture to he looked at.% 

* The use of " there" with other Tenses of " to he" than those treated of in 
Parts I and II, will be noticed when those other Tenses are treated of. 

t The Nominative of an affirmative sentence with "there" may also be a 
Demonstrative Pronoun not followed by its noun, in sentences of the third Form of 
Classes (76) and (8). 

For Proper Name Nominatives, see the first note of the preceding page. 

J See Rule CIV (a). The Nomirtative not being known or selected, it is the In* 
finitive which is more prominent. (See Chapter XXIII.) 

§ The Active Infinitive of a Prepositional Verb, simply indicates the use or 
purpose of the Nominative. 

II The Nominative being already known or selected, it is the Nominative which is 
more prominent. 

^ Sentences illustrating the general use of the Infinitive Mood will be met with 
in Chapters XXIII and XXIV. The following Examples, though properly belong- 
ing to a more advanced chapter, are given here to illustrate the use of the two forms 
of this class of sentences : — 

£x. — Why are there no letters to he ioritten to-day ? Because there are no letters to write. 
Why are no letters to he written to-day P Because to-day is a holiday. 
Why are there no letters to write to-day ? Because there is nothing to write about. 
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" There" is omitted in interrogative sentences capable of being 
formed with " there," when the Subject is preceded by a Distinguish- 
ing Word (Dejlnite ArticUy SfcJ^ or when the subject is a Proper 
Name : — 

Ex. — Was there a servant waiting there ? 

Was ( — ) the, wy, that, or I)urg<j^8, servant there ? 

Rule L. — (4). Use " there" with " to seem" and " to appear,"* 
as with the Verb " to be :" — 

Mx, — There seems to be a mistake here, 
L e, (A mistake seems to be here.t) 
There appeared to be books in the parcel. 
i, e, (Books appeared to be in the parcel.f) 

Rule LI. — Use the Progressive Perfect TenseJ to express an 
action begun in Past Time, and continuing up tOj or nearly up to, 
the Present Time : — 

JSar. — ^We have been writing. 

Rule LII. — Use Reflexive § Pronouns in the Objective Case only, 

and Reciprocal Pronouns in the Objective and Possessive Cases 

only : — 

Ex. — He has hurt himself with a sickle. 

These two boys are helping each other. 

Rule LIII. — Use only the Saxon form for the Possessive Cases of 
Reciprocal Pronouns : — 

Ex. — They grasped each othev^s\\ hands. 
We use one another^8\\ books at home. 



♦ These two Verbs are modifications of " to be," and are always followed by " to 
be," except when a sentence is their completion, and " it" is their nominative. " To 
be" is, however, frequently omitted after these two verbs, but a learner should in- 
variably retain it. 

These two verbs are never used in any of the Progressive Forms of the Tenses. 

" Seem" and " appear" are used with " to be," to render a statement less abrupt 
and more polite : — Ex. This seems to he wrong (i. e. This is wrong). " There 
apjpears to be a mistake here" (there is a mistake here). 

These two Verbs are also used with " to be" to state a fact in a less certain and 
positive manner than if " to be" were used unqualified : — 

Ex. — "This hoTBe seems to be lame." (». e., " This horse is ^roJaJZy, but not 
certainly, lame.) 

t This bracketted form of sentence is not used in Composition* See the Examples 
in the Scheme at the beginning of this Chapter. 

J See Rules in Chapter II. This tense so decidedly refers to "Present Time 
(in connection with Past Time) that only those Adverbs of Time can be used with 
it which refer to Present Time ; such as, now, to-day, <^e. 

§ Befiexive Pronouns are used exceptionally as Nominatives, m in Note to 
Exercise XV. 

II " Each other" is used in reference to two objects ; ** one another*' is used in 
reference to more than two* 
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Note. — Such Idioms as occur in the course of the Sxercises, are 
eijpplained in foot-notes. A future ** Pa/rf^ of the " Series^* will contain 
special chapters on Idioms, 

TJie pupils should under-line^ both in their English and in their 
Vernacular translation of these JEnGereises, similar points to those printed 
in Italics in the English Exercises, 



EXEECISE Xm.* 

Is there a well in your garden ? Yes, there is. — There were four 
horses drawing that gentleman's carriage. — Have they written to each 
other sincet the end of the month ?J No, they have not written to 
each other for§ three months. — There was a great fire|| in the city last 
night.^ — I ha^e just hurt myself aeYeTolj with a broken pane of glass. — 
We have been sitting by ourselves under the shady trees with our books 
and our maps. — There was a number of boys playing cricket** in the 
field behind the Outcherry. — There are three horses, two mares, and 
a mule in my stables. — The man threw himself off the bridge into the 
river. — This big boy and that little oneff have been talking about each 



* The shortest possible Form of Reply to a question beginning with a Verb, is 
either Yes or No ; and to those beginning with an Interrogative Pronoun or Adverb, 
the shortest form of reply is, the simple reply to the point of the question : — 

Ex. — Have you finished your letter yet ? Yes (or No). 
Who sent you this basket of grapes ? Durga, 
Whose horse won the race ? Mine. 
Whom did you meet on your road home P No one. 
Which is your horse ? Thoit. 
What is this horse worth ? Five hundred rupees. 
When did you see him last ? Yesterday, 
Where have you hidden my books ? Behind that box. 
Sow are you, Mohan ? Q^ite well. 

The reply to a question asked with " why" must, however, be a complete sen* 
tence. (See Chaps. XII, XVII, XX}. 

t See Rule XLIII. 

X "The end of the month," with a Past Tense, means, " the end oftliepreffioM 
month ;" with a Future Tense, it means, " the end of the present month." 

§ " For*' (during. See Rule XLIV) followed by a Period of Time, refers either to 
Past or Future time according to the Tense of the Verb. " For" with a Period of 
Time cannot be used witti a Present Tense. 

II " A fire," thus used, means, a conflagration, or the burning of a house or houses. 

•jf Such words as " last night," " to-day," " yesterday," whether used as Nouns 
or as Adverbs, do not require Articles or Prepositions. 

** GrammaticaUy, " to play" requires to be followed by at, when the name of the 
:game is stated. Idiomatically, at is omitted. 

tt " One" should be used to avoid the repetition of a Noon, except when emphasis 
is required. 
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other^s prizes. — There is a* good reason for your father's anger. — Is 
there not a mistake here ? Yes, there certainly is. — There is no holiday 
for the second class to-day. — That boy has bought a quantityt of 
sweetmeats, and a number of cocoanuts for himeelf and three of his 
school- fellows. — Durga and Munna have been helping each other in their 
translation exercises. — The boys of this class are questioning one 
another about the rules for the use of Adverbs. — There is plenty of 
time for play to-day. — Those little boys always go home by themselves. — 
Were there not twenty men in that boat? Yes, there were. — My 
neighbour's red and white cow has gone home £rom the field by her- 
eel/, — Was there a holiday at your school on the last Saturday of the 
month ? No, there was not. — little children laugh at one anothers* mis- 
takes. — There is a prize qf two books and a silver watch for the first boy 
of the first class. — He and his brother were chasing each other round the 
school house. — Did he do this Exercise by himself f Yes, he did do 
it by hivmelf, — There were three months and a half between the dates 
of those two battles. — These young men have prepared themselves well 
for their next Examination. — The boys of the third class have teen 
tompa/ring one anothers^ translation exercises. — There are two men 
washing themselves and their clothes in the tank by the side of the main 
road. — Were the Midsummer holidays over J before the end of June ? 
No, they were not. — There is a great difference between half a dozen 
and a dozen and a half. — ^You yourself have§ often made this mistake. — 
You said§ the same thing|| yourself yesterday. — Is there rice in that 
bag ? No, there is wheat in it, — Is there not a man cutting the dead 
branches off the old trees in your orchard ? Yes, there is. — They tore 
each others* clothes in their play. — Were those little boys pinching 
each other in play ? No, they were pinching each other in anger. — Is 
there a horse ready for me yet ? Yes. — Are not the horses behind the 
tent biting and kicking one another f Yes, they are, — I myself saw 
the railway accident the other day.^— Was there a bridge of boats** 

* As there may be more than one reason for anger, ** reason" here is a Common 
Noim, and requires an Article. 

t " Quantity," followed by ** of," is applied to the Common Nouns referred to 
Rule I (6). " Number," followed by " of" is applied to things that can be counted. 
'* Large," when fneant before each of these words, is omitted, Idiomatically, as in the 
above sentence. 

J " To be over*' means " to be finished," or, " to be completed." 

§ Observe that an Adverb indicating Fast Time cannot be used with a Perfect 
Tense. 

II " Thing" here means "saying** or " speech,** as agreeing with " said." 
This word is frequently thus used ; as, '* you did the same thinff (i, e. deed) 
yourself yesterday.** 

% "To-day," "yesterday," "the day before yesterday** (or "two days ago,**) 
•* three days ago,*' &c. " a week ago,** &c., are Points of Time definitely stated, arranged 
in chronologic^ order. " The other day** refers indefinitely to any of these Points 
of Time (after " yesterday*') which may be considered to come under the relative term 
recent. 

*• " Boats'* is here used in a general sense. See Rule I (a) 
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over the Jumna at Dehli last year ? No. — Are the peaches in your 
uncle's garden ripe yet ? Yes, they are quite ripe now. — The king 
himself led the army against the enemy. — Was there not a fire in the 
city last week ? Yes, there was a great fire there.* 



- e;i*<ir4t^A->^ j^ (iA*i^- SrO^** '^' " ^ cA* C^ -^r^ ^ aLU^ 

jyk i_^ -^ Sr^;Oi>*^ cs*^ ttir^i y*" c/i^*?- *ti- W Vy 
jui-« *s*^jo J^us^ i-V'i £. ^"i^ -ly* *v^ UjT ^^^» c-w^rf 

tt)^:s*^l i*i.^r"J'* ^' e/4^^;' U-V jl; V^^-* «^r4^ "4^*^ V i **«y 



• The attention of the Teacher is called to para. 3 of No. 7 of the " Directions 
to the Teacher" at the beginning of this book. If the suggestion there given be 
followed, the practice in translation afforded to the Pupils by these " Exercises," 
will be doubled. 
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Ji^ e/4^ ,^t^ ^T UJ - ^ ^Jyb j^ JJa*J ^^^( ^^j^ 
^*^ h^^ ^^ ^j'^ U-' «;4^ ' us^>* c/V orV - u?* ujr*^' 

*i* Ir^ iiji^ (^ ^;' <J - e$* e/*t^ "^J ^* *^H ^ L. L. 

^i JA- ^1 i_y c_J ^^ JiJ c_j »j,U - ,5t_; ^J ^^ Jd^ ^A^ 

^ J=^ ^ >=-/» sen^T ^>*^" - W»- ^*Jiy (•/ ^1 1;^ 

■ e;+* ^^ jg^ '-^^ ^i c/4^ ^^^ i^I "c5* J*^ eA> c^V 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Indefinite Acljectives {some^ my^ no^ every^ and the 

compounds of them. Each). 



Eemasks. — (0) '' Some" is an intensification of the Indefinite 
Article, and, when substituted for a or an^ makes its Noun more mdefinite* 
than before :— 

Sx* — Ta) A man has stolen my horse. 

(i&) 8ome man has stolen my horse. 

Sentence [a) would be said if the man were "known. 
Sentence (6) would be said if ihe man were unknown. 

(h) When some is substituted for a or an, " or other" is tmderstood 
after the Noun, but it is more commonly expressed for emphasis,t and to 
increase the indefiniteness indicated by " some ;" — 

JSx, — Some boy has been quarrelling with him. 

He has been quarrelling with some boy or other, 

(c) " Or other" may also be put for emphasis after the compounds of 



" some" : — 



JEx. — I borrowed somebody or other^sX umbrella. 

They hid themselves somewhere or other in the garden. 



* AoT <m, some, and any, may be regarded as Indefinite Articles, arranged in 
increasing order of indefiniteness. 

Any is so decidedly indefinite, that it can only be used before things non-existent, 
OP the existence of which is only supposed, or is uncertain. Thus : — 
JSx. — A man did this (i. e. An ctctual man). 

Som>e man did this (t. e. An actual man). 

I do not fear any man («'. e. The man whom I fear is non-existent). 
Any man could do this (i. e. A supposed man). 
Give me some pens, if you have any {i, e. Pens of doubtful existence). 
The use of " any," as in the last two Examples, will be treated of in its proper 
place in the Chapters on the remaining Auxiliary Verbs, and in notes on Compound 
Sentences. 

f It is better always to express " or other" after each Noun in an Objective 
Case preceded by " some," in order to distinguish it from the Nouns described in 
Rule I (ft). 

The Compounds of " some" are emphasized by being followed by " or other." 
The Compounds of " any" and " no" are emphasized by " being followed by " at 
all" or by " whatever," " At all" also emphasizes ** no," " none," and " not." 

X Observe the form of the Possessive Case here. It is only the Compounds 
indicating a person, which take the Saxon Possessive Form. 
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(d) '* Some" (or " any**) is the Indefinite Article proper to a plural 
Noun, to a Noun such as is described in Eule I (5), and to an Abstract 
Noun — when they are not used in a general sense : — 

JSx, — 8ome^ dogs do not bark. 

They ate some sugar with their fruit. 

His fiice indicated somef consciousness of guilt. 

(e) ** Some," when used before a plural Noun, conveys the idea of 
selection, 

(f) " Some of,** used before a Noun which is preceded by the Definite 
Article, or by a Possessive, or by a Demonstrative Pronoun, or by the Pos- 
sessive Case of a Proper Noun, or when used before a Personal Pronoun 
in the Objective Case, expresses selection of a portion of the whole : — (See 
Eule XXXIV.) 

Sx, — Some of the paper is torn. 

I have lost some of my pigeons. 

We ate some of that fruit. 

Some of us are very sleepy. 

The arrival of this letter has removed some qfmj anxiety. 

Here are some of Durga's pigeons. 

(^) " Some,'* when used before a Definite Numeral Adjective, in- 
dicates approximation to the number (i, e., about that number) :-^ 

Sx. — He sat there for some ten minutes. 

I visited Benares some two months ago. 

To express mmber or time still more indefinitely, the number is 
omitted : — 

JEx. — He sat there for some minutes. 

(K) " No" is the antonymf of" some," " any,** " each,** and " every.*' 
** None*' is used for " no" when the Noun it qualifies is omitted. In a 
Compoimd Sentence, or in a reply, the Noun which is qualified by " some" 
or " any" may be omitted : — 

JB!r. — (See the Exercise.) 

(i) " Some'* and " any** have the same general signification, i. e,y 
they indicate i/ndeflniteness as to quantity, number, or individuality. 
The Compounds of them also indicate indefiniteness, " Some," ** any,** 
and the Compounds of them, though they all have the same general 
signification, are used under different circumstances. 

(J) Fi'om the preceding Eemarks, some general rules, as follow, for 
the use of " some," " any,'* and the compounds of them, are derived : — 



» " Other" or "others" is the relative of "some" thus used. Ex, : — *« Some 
dogs do not bark." " Other dogs (or others) are always barking." — ** Some rivers 
&11 into the sea, or into other rivers." " Other rivers fall into lakes." 

Observe the Forms of the Present Tenses used in the second of each of the pre- 
oeding pairs of sentences. 

t Used before an Abstract Noun, "some" indicates a small amount of the 
quality, &c. represented by the Noun. 

J, SSee a note to Chapter XXII. 
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EuLE LIV (a) — Use" some," or, " some or other," in place 

of Or or an, to express greater mdefinUeness of iudividuality than is 
indicated by the Article : — 

Ex. — See Examples to Remark (a). 

(5) Use" some," to indicate indefiniteness as to number or quantity, 
before a plural Noun,* before a Noun as stated in Rule I (h) , and be- 
fore an Abstract Noun, — when they are not used in a general sensef : — 

Ex. — (See the Examples to Remark (cQ, and the Exercise). 

RtTLE LV. (a) — Use " some" in Affirmative Sentences (See Rule C. 
note), or in Interrogative Sentences such as are described in Rule XLII, 
Part I :— 

Ex, -He has brought some paper. 
We wrote some letters. 
Some mischievous boy has done this. 
Has he not brought some paper p 
Did he not write some letters ? 
Has not some mischievous boy done this ? 

(i) Use any in place of some when the Verb of an Affirmative Sentence 
is negativedj by not, or when the sentence is purely lnterrogative§ : — 

Ex, — He has not brought any paper. 
We did not write any letters. 
No mischievous boy has done this. 
Has he not brought any paper ? 
Did you not write any letters ? 
Has no boy any paper ? 
He has not any\\ paper. 
Has he any paper ? 
Did you write any letters ? 



* Observe that plural Nouns, and Nouns each as noted in Rule I (6), have " some" 
or **any" placed before them, more frequently than not. 

f Observe that the substitution of " some" or " any" for a or a», makes the 
Indefinite Noun more Indefinite ; and that the substitution of " some" or " any" for 
the, makes the Definite Noun Indefinite. 

X A sentence may be negatived by negativing the Verb with not, or by negSk* 
tiving the Noun Subject dt the Noun Object with no : — 
Ex. — He has committed a fault. 

He has not committed a (or any) fault. 
He has committed no fault. 
No boy dislikes play. 
Observe that a Noun Subject can only be thus negatived when it is used 
in a collective or a general sense. 

§ See Rule XXXIX. 

II Observe that not here qualifies has, and does not qualify any, although the 
Compound (as in the 3rd Example) is equivalent to " no." 

(The using of no any after the Verbs " to have" and " to be" is a common error 
among native students.) 
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Rule LVI, — Use, according to the two preceding Rules, the follow* 
ing compounds :* — 

Somethinfff gomebod^ff someone, somewhere ; 
Anything, anybody, anyone, anywhere ; 
Nothing, nobody, no one, nowJysre, 

JSx. — (See the Exercise.) 

Rule LVII. — Use everyX and its compounds, in both Affirmative and 
Negative Sentences, irrespective of the foregoing Rules : — 

Ex, — Has he told you everything about this railway accident ? 

No, he has not told me everything about this railway accident. 
Have I not searched everywhere for my lost penknife ? 
Yes, you have searched euery where iois it. 



EXEECISE Xiy. 

Does your brother do any work at all at home at night ? Yes, he does 
a great deal.§ — There was a boy throwing stones at Bomebodys carriage. — 
I have seen your quill pen nowhere near my desk. — Is everything ready 
for the Examination ? Yes, everything''^ ready. — Some friends of milie|| 
sent me some books about animals. — There was not anything in that bag. — 
There was nothing whatever in that bag. — That boy learns nothing. — That 
boy does not learn anything. — They were saying something or other about 
your mistakes in Arithmetic. — Has any one seen my table-book ? Yes, I^ 
have. — Have you seen my table-book ? Yes, I have.** — He put your 
book somewhere or other in that cupboard. — Did you goft anywhere during 
the holidays ? Yes, I paid a visit to J J my father-in-law at Benares. — Have 
you been§§ anywhere during these Holidays ? Yes, I visitedJJ the Taj 

* Those which indicate a "person, take either of the Possessive Forms according 
to the Rules in Chap. VIII, Part I. Those compounded with thing take no Possessive 
Case. Those compounded with where are Adverbs. " Ever,". '* never," and " always,** 
are the equivalents of " any times," " no times," and " every times.** The last three 
Compounds have no existence as words, 

t The second and third words in each group are nearly synonymous. The 
second of the two is, however, the less indefinite : — Ex. — " Which of you did this ?** 
" No one." — " Who did this ?" " Nobody." " Somewhat" is less commonly used 
than its equivalents, " a little,'* and " rather.** " Sometimes*' is a mean between 
" always*' and " never. 

X Each has no compound. Each refers to one of two or more ; e:oery refers to 
one of three or more : — " Every man had a sword in each hand." 

Each and every, although they qualify only singular Nouns, have a concealed 
and indirect plural signification. 

§ ** A great deal," i. e., ** much," or, " a great amount." 

II ** Some friends of mine" is more indefinite than " some of my friends." 

% " I," being the reply to " anyone," should be emphasized by the voice. 

** " Have," being the reply to " seen," should be emphasized by the voice. 

ft " To go," is here used in the sense of, " to travel," ** to visit," or, " to pay 
a visit to.** 

XX 'I^e first of these Verbs requires a person for its Object ; the second requires 
& place or a thing for its Object. 

§§ "Been" is substituted for "gone," in the Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses of 
** to go", in order to convey the idea of having recently returned, in addition to that 
of having gone. 
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at Agra. — Everyone requires sleep. — He has told no one about the loss 
of his watch. — Is there any* paper in that cupboard ? Yes, there is 
plenty. — Have you seen my steel pen anywhere f No, I have not. — 
Somebody or other has taken my umbrella instead of his own. No, theyf 
haven't. Your umbrella is here. — Was there a hail*storm yesterday 
ow^tt?A^r« between this place and Agra? No, there was not. — Every - 
tody at the race-course saw the accident. — No people at all eat their food 
without salt, — They have n^t hidden themselves anywhere in this garden. 
They have hidden themselves nowhere in this garden. — Did you explain 
this order to everyone in the playground ? Yes, I did explain it to 
every one there. — There were seven hundred people present at my brother's 
weddingj some two months ago. — They have been putting some^ new- 
thatch upon the roof of our house. — They have been putting§ new thatch 
upon the roof of our house. — Did not the teacher explain this to each 
one of the boys of this class ? Yes, he explained it to every one of them. 
— Did you visit any place in the holidays ? Yes, I stayed at Dilhi for 
three days during the last week of the holidays. — He has not eaten 
anything whatever since simrise. — Did not somebody ask me a question 
just now ? Yes, they did. — Did you not ask me a question just now ? 
Yes, I did. — There is nothing lying at the foot of that tree. There is 
not amf thing lying at the foot of that tree. — They were carrying some 
vegetables from the field to the market. — Any old book is good enough 
for that careless boy. — Somebody's umbrella has been standing in the 
comer behind the door all day. — Does anybody want these old maps of 
mine ?|| No, nobody wants them. — He has told me nothing about his 
visit to Bombay. — Is there not something or other wrong in the arrange- 
ment of the words of this sentence ? Yes, there is something wrong1[ in 
it. No, there is nothing wrong in it. — Were there any grapes on your 
vine last year ? No, there were none on it. Yes, there were some on it. — 
Mohun lives somewhere near the Telegraph Office. — Did he take anything 
out of your desk ? Yes, he did take something out of it. — Somebody 



• " Is there paper in this cupboard ? " No, there are clothes in it." — ** Is there 
any paper in this cupboard ?" " No, there is none** ** Yes, there is some.** " Yes, 
there is a little*' 

Study of the relations between the answers and the questions given above!, 
win shew the force of the presence or the absence of some and any, 

f " They," being the most indefinite and comprehensive of the Personal Pro- 
nouns, is set apart for the Compounds formed of "one" and "body" referred to in 
this Chapter, which are, however, themselves. Singular. 

% H^garded as a social ceremony, this is called a " wedding :" regarded as a 
leyal or as a religious ceremony, it is called a " marriage." 

§ In i he first of these sentences, a portion only of the roof is referred to : in the 
second, the whole is referred to. 

II " Maps of mine" i, e., " maps of my maps** (See Rules XXVI, XXXIV.) t. c, 
maps from among my maps,** i, e., " maps selected from among my maps,** This 
Possessive Form is also used (to emphasize the Possessor) when a Noun qualified by 
a Possessive Pronoun is at the same time qualified by a Demonstrative Pronoun; Sx^ 
" This dog of yours has bitten me." 

% The Adjectives belonging to these Compounds are put etfter, instead of before^ 
the Nouns they qualify. 
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in Saharunpore has sent me a basket of fruit. — Nobody likes ill natured 
people. — Is everyone listening to me ? Yes, we are all listening. No, 
no one whatever is listening. No, %ome only are listening. — Have any 
travellers arrived at the Serai to-day ? Yes, two have. No, none have. 
Yes, 9ome have arrived.* — The carpenter has brought Bome wood for 
your new stable-door. — Did anyone help you with your lessons to-day ? 
No, no one did. Yes, Ruttun helped me. — Were you not living some- 
where or other in the Punjab some years ago ? Yes, I was. — Did a»y- 
hody whatever say anything at all about any of my mistakes in Parsing ? 
No, nobody did. — Have no travellers whatever arrived at the Serai to-day ? 
No, none whatever have.* — Is there any wood in that storehouse ? Yes, 
there is some wood for fuel and some wood for the carpenters. Is there 
wood in that storehouse ? No, there is grain in it. — Have you any letters 
for me ? Yes, here are some. No, I have none at all for you. — My 
brother has acquired someYiow&Q property by his marriage. 



•• ^^ ^ •» •» 

•5*^ ^K^ *ff ^ ^"^^ L^ /^ <&/*•* cH*- ^A-^ ^ - ^; 

^a«j) - ^_^J ^^ ^^ *^ 1. ,^;fta-*^_j^ . ^j.^ ^i . ^_^o ^^i 
Ui« usV ^ -(-^ ''?**^ ^ ^^^ *«?^^A^ WJ**^ *^ ^^'^^2^ 

VMj- cr^^ LsV dSL,^ J^ ^^^ ^V c'^ US* ^V 
u/?^ ^ (i/i^ (** - tt/4t' - c;4* J*^ ^ ufi>^ f^u^' J^- ^ 



* The second of these questions is of the kind given in Rule XLIL 
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«-f;V>«" (^^ s/;V^" ^>4^ ^;V 4- e;*^ - ertt* - 1^ J"^ 

jUa ^^-^ ^^«i ^Ui ^i^l ^y . j^lG ^^yi ^ ju. ^j^^j-. 
JU^I ^ c:^iM,> Lj/i] yj^^ ' ^^b^ y^^h ^^^ X^ *^^ 4-^ 

Wi^ - ^rej^ tt>^ - Jv »^« '^ w*t* - (s/** ^'' c5*->!^' *V 



\J^j^A ^^' " (i^it-^ - us* ^V cs*^ *«f^ "-s^W i- **-^ -L v^ 
*^-v^^' '^ -^^^ ^ '•rir' eA^ " ^V ^ ^ ^^^ ^-^H^ 

O-' ■ <-5* eA* \J^^i) ^J r^ sj^ Ji=^ ^y". v^' - iij^ 2^ 
«-;V^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ eriv^ o^*?; L^ **«^ e/i^ J^^ 
i-y' - V^ e/it^ ^l^?- cS*^ *«r ^ t:/V - ^-^ t/*tJ Vlyf- '^ J'r- 

/u-i J^ bi - \ji/ Jj^ ^ *^ily y^j' j-i'* «J^ - v^ ^w>i J^ 
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t^ ^ jAlx* ii- - e/V - us* *^.-J ui^j*^ u"' *^ us^"^ 
tt/*tr» ^V v:J^J e/V - a/*' **?^ - tt)^ - e;4* e;i<^ *«f^ u:^<^ 






^^ uJ^lyb Ui . ^y ^j^i ^^y ^, A«J ^^ ^J•^^3^ 4-' 

tt/V u5*? **?^ - e/*r» - ^ii^" i^ i- *^>^ i- (1^1*^4^! 



L^ 



.ft 
ft 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Indefinite Adjectives continued, (ally whole^ entire). 
Conjunctions, continued— (Jo^). 



Remarks. — The student will find, both in spoken and in written 
English, that " all" and " all of* are put, indifferently, before the Nouns 
described in Rule LVIII. He should, however, abide by the Rule, the 
reason of which is as follows : — " Of is used in reference to a portion 
of a whole (See Rule XXXIV.) with one, some, any, (or not any), each^ 
most, &c. 

Since " all" refers to the whole, and not to a portion of the whole, 
" of should not be used with " aU." 

Because " all" belongs to the above class of Indefinite Numeral Ad- 
jectives, and because the difference between the force of " all" and that 
of the other Indiefinite Numerals is frequently overlooked, " of is, as 
frequently as not, used colloquially with " all.* 

Similarly, all, although it refers to completeness of number or quan- 
tity, is frequently used, colloquially, before Nouns which are not measured 
by number or quantity (see notes to Rule LIX (<?) (^).) 



Rule LVIII. — (a) Put all before Nouns in the Plural, and Nouns 

of the Class described in Rule I. (5), and Abstiact Nouns, which admit 

of the* before themf : — 

Sx.^ AU the dogs are barking.} 

We have milked all the cows. 

All the sugar in that storehouse is mine. 

The boys have broken all the ghiss in those windows. 

I have lost all my money. 

* All Nouns taking the before them, admit of a Possessive or a Demonstrative 
Pronoun, or a Noun in the Possessive Case, being substituted for the, 
t See Rules I., XXIX., and XXXI. 

X Idiomatically and colloquially, all^ when qualifying a Subject, may be put (ifter 
the Verb " to be," or before the principal part of an Active Verb : — 
Ex. — Th^ dogs are all barking. 

The svgar in that storehouse is aU mine. 
These jewels are all his. 
These boolcs are all Dui^'s. 
Huitun's friends are all here. 
The Chuckerbuttys are all Bengalees. 
Lions all roar. 
People all dislike pain. 
There is a slight difference of meaning between the grammatical and the idiom- 
atic forms with ** all." 
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All these jewels are his. 

These are all Durga's books. 

All these books are Durg-a's. 

All Ruttun's friends are here. 

All the Chuckerbuttys are Bengalees, and all the Nusserwanjis are 

Parsees. 
All the perseyeranoe* of that boy has not yet brought him success. 

(J) Put all before Nouns in the Plural, and Nouns of the Class 
described in Rule I. (ft), and Abstract Nouns, which do not admit of 
the before them if — 

jEx, — All lions roar. 

All peoplef dislike pain. 

The news soon spread throughout all India, 

All sugar is sweet. 

All glass is brittle. 

You have removed all anxiety from my mind. 

(c) Put " all of before, or " all" after — us, you, them, and it : — 

Ex. — All of us are ready. We are all ready. 

All of you have done this sum wrong. You have aU done this sum wrong. 
All of them went home. They all went home. 
All of it wasted away. It all wasted away. 

Etjle LIX. — (a) Put the Definite Article with whole of before a 
Common or a Proper Noun, or before a Pronoun : J — 

JSx. — The whole of my money is in this box. 

The news spread rapidly through the whole of India, • 

Here is your money. The whole of it is in this box. 

(h) When the Indefinite Article is required to be used before a Com- 
mon Noun, of is omitted : — 

Ux. — He ate a whole melon. 

He ate the whole of the melon. 

We have been living at Benares for a whole year. 

We lived there during the whole of last year. 

(c) Put the Definite, or the Indefinite Article, a Poss essive Pro- 



* Observe that this is an Abstract Noun used as a Common Noun. (See Rule 
XXXI). 

f ** People," when used in a general sense, and preceded by all, few, some, or 
many, may be omitted : — 

Ex. — This library is open to all. 

Many avail themselves of this privilege. 
^Few find fault with the librarian's arrangements. 
Some read the English Newspapers. 
A similar omission may be made if none be substituted for no, and others for 
other : — 

Ex. — None surpass the Hindoos in patience. 

The kind-hearted sympathize with the sorrows of others, 
X When thus used, ** the whole" is a Noun. All may be used idiomatically for 
'* the whole." It is so used in Rule LVIII (o), since an Adjective cannot quality a 
Pronoun. 
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Doun, or a Noun in the Possessive Case, with wholes before an Abstract 
or a Collective Noun :* — 

Ex, — He pnt hU whole strength into the blow. 

The news spread rapidly through the whole country. 

Study engages Durga^s whole attention. 

The whole crowd dispersed on the approach of some policemen. 

(J) When an Abstract or a Collective Noun is qualified by a 
phrasef (see note to Rule XXXI ), Rule (a) is to be followed : — 

Ex. — He pnt the whole of the strength of his arm into the blow. 

We have been living at Benares daring the whole of the year since our 

fathet^s death. 
He travelled in course of time through the whole of the country of his adop- 
tion (t. e.f the whole of his adopted country). 
The whole of the crowd of rioters dispersed on the approach of some police- 
men. 

Rule LX. — Use hotli,% as an Adjective, without of, in referring to 
two things, if they are the only two of their class, or in referring to things 
generally understood to go in pairs, such as, parents, eyes, hands, ends 
&c. In this case the Possessive Pronoun is omitted because the Posses- 
sor is obvious : — 

jffisp. — I have lost hoth parents. 

This hoy is deaf in hoth ears. 

We have heen searching for the lost child on hoth sides of the river. 

" Of," however, must not be omitted when a distinguishing word 
^(Possessive Pronoun, &c.) precedes the Noun. 

Rule LXI. — Put hoth, as an Adjective, with of, before, or without 
of after, a single Subject in the plural : — 

^x, — Both ofmj parents are living. § 
I have lost hoth ofinj parents. 
Hy parents are hoth living. 

Rule LXII. — Use both, as an Adverb, to emphasize the conjoining 
of two or more Nominatives or Objectives by " and."|| In the former 



* When thus used " whole" is an Adjective. The Adjective " whole" conveys 
the idea of entireness, hut is only synonymous with ** entire" when used with a Com- 
mon Noun. " Entire" is used with Common Nouns only, and, like " whole" expresses 
the entireness of one thing. 

f i. «., when it is used as a Common Noun. " All" expresses the entireness or 
completeness of a numher, a.nd is used grammatically with plural Nouns, and idiomatic- 
ally with singular and with Proper Nouns. 

t " Both," with a Noun, means " two," hut it can only he used in the sense of 
two when the only two things of the kind, or, two things previously expressed or 
understood, are referred to, thus : — " He put hoth hands into his pockets." — " Have 
you seen Rohan and Mohan lately ?" " Yes, I saw them hoth (or hoth of them) 
yesterday." When " both" qualifies a Personal Pronoun in the Nominative or in the 
Ohjective Case, it may he placed after the qualified word. When qualifying a Noim, 
it can only be thus placed after a subject. 

Thus placed, it is less emphatic than when used with " of" hefore its Noun. 

§ ** Both" must never he placed between the Possessor and the thing possessed, 
^,ig . «« My hoth hands," " Durga's hoth brothers," &c., are wrong constructions. 

[l « Neither — ^nor," may be regarded as the antonym of ** both — and." " Either 
—or* is the mean between " neither — nor," and " both — and." 
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case, loth is placed either before or after the conjoined words, in the 
latter case it is always placed before : — 

Ex, — Both my father and my mother are dead, 
lily &ther and my mother are both dead. 
I have lost both my father and my mother. 

Rule LXIII. — (a) Use hoth, as an Adverb, to emphasize the con* 
joining of two or more Verbs, Adjectives, Adverbs, or Prepositions. 
Place it before the first of each of them : — 

Ex, — This boy hoth speaks and writes English fluently and correctly. 
This boy speaks and writes English both fluently and correctly. 
Your son is both clever and industrious. 
We planted some trees both behind and in front of our house. 
The gardener has been both* weeding and watering the garden. 

(J) Both is only used with two Adjectives qualifying the same thing 
in the Singular, when they are the completion of a Neuter Verb (see 
Rule XXI.) :— 

Ex. — Honey is both sweet and nutritious, f 

(6) Or when they qualify the same (omitted) Noun in the general 
plural : — 

Ex. — Both old and young like music.J 
Death seizes both rich and t^oov.% 



EXERCISE XIY. 

The whole q/'this estate is my property. — All this estate is mine. 
This estate is aZZ|| my propert\\ — All these books are mine. — These 
books are all mine. — These are all my books. 

Both my brother and myself spend nearly <Ae «7AoZe q/* our leisure 
time^ in conversation in English. — All the boys of these three classes 
require new books. Their books are all too old for further use. — The 
entire school spent a whole day at cricket last week. — What was Durga 
doing all day yesterday ? He was playing the tohole time. — What work 
have the gardeners been doing this morning ? Thev have been doing no 
work at all. They have been lying asleep under the trees the whole morning. 
We have all seen them there. — Your confession has transferred the whole 



• Observe that both is placed before the principal Verb. 

t Observe that in (ft), the two Adjective completions are not antonyms. 

j In sentences of this construction the combined Adjectives may be put after 
the Noun : — 

Ux, — People, both old and young, like music. 

§ Observe that in (c) the two Adjectives are antonyms. In this latter case, if 
the Noun be retained at all, it must be placed afber each Adjective. 

II " All" is here used idiomaticaUy for " the whole of."— « This estate is the whole 
of my property," i. c, " I have no other property than this estate." The first two 
of the sentences in the above Exercise are equivalent to each other. 

^ An Abstract Noun, when qualified, becomes a Common Noun. (Sec Rule 
LIX {d).) 
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blame from yonrself to another. — Did you understand all my correo 
tions of your mistakes in the nse of the Past Tenses of Verbs ? Yes, 
we understood them alL — All those books on the top shelf of that 
cupboard belong either to Bohan or to myself. They are all either class 
books, prize books, or books of refereoce. — ^We call all whole numbers 
integers. — Have any of you read the whole of the Ramayana ? Yes, all 
of us have read the whole of it. — The whole expense of Dui^'s wedding 
entertainment did not exce^ seven hundred and fifty rupees. — The whole 
surface of the lake is shining brightly in the moonlight. — All the classes 
of this school learn English. 

There were, some time ago, a great number of robberies on the 
road between Agra and Muttra. People now travel the whole distance 
between those two places with safety to life and property. Not 
a single* robbery or murder has occurred on that road since the capture 
by the police of the notorious dacoit Khundwa and hig whole band. 

We are all looking through some English newspapers for examples of 
the use of the Adverbs of Time. — Have you corrected all the mistakes in 
your translation of this ? Yes, Sir, I have corrected them aZZ.— These boys 
are giving their whole attention to their teacher's remarks on the uses 
of the two Forms of the Possessive Case of Nouns. — ^Dui^a spends too 
much time inf play. Durga spends too much of his time in play. — 
Shunker spends some of his time in play. Ruttun spends all his time 
in study. — Mohan occupied theX whole evening in the study of English 
idioms. — ^Both Rohan and Mohan have spent the whole of" their pocket 



* "Not a fflngle," L e., mot one, emphatic ibr no. 

f With " to spend" momey (or its equivalent), o» is nsed in the phrase express- 
ing tie au» or ol^ect of the tpendimg, when the Noun in that phrase is a Conunon 
Konn, or a Proper Noon fa person) : — 

Ex. — ^Dniga spent eight annas of his pocket-money on Shunker at the fiur. 
He spends his whole income on hiaue^. 
He spent some of his podcet-money on toys. 
He spent all his savings on jewelry . 
He expended (spent) his whole capital on cotton. 

In is nsed when the Noun is an Abstract, or a Pttrticipial, Noon : — 

Ex. — ^He expended (spent) his whole capital in t^ purchase of cotton. 
He expended (spent) his whole capital in purchiuing cotton. 

With '^ to spend" time (or its equivalent) in is nsed with an Abstract, or with a 
Puticipia], Nonn : — 

Ex. — ^He spends most of his time in study. 

He spends nearly all his spare time in studying law. 

At is nsed with these Verbs, and with "waste," "lose," "occupy," and such 
others, when the aim or object is a game : — 

Ex. — ^He wastes a great deal of time at chess. 
He spent a whole day at cricket, 

X In sentences snch as this, " the evening," indicates tke evening of to-day, onless 
the day is otherwise specified. 
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money on sweetmeats. — Rohan, Mohan, and their three companions, have 
all spent the whole of their pocket money on sweetmeats. 

Have you corrected all the mistakes in your yesterday's exercise 
on the rules about Interrogative Sentences and Repfies to them ? Yes, 
we have corrected them all. 

The whole city was in an uproar, the other day, on account of a 
quarrel between some Cabuli horse-dealers and a number of Kashmiri 
pedlars. All the peaceable citizens remained in-doors during the whole 
time of the disturbance. 

Have you all been preparing yourselves diligently, during the past 
week, for the examination, in a week's time, on your studies of the whole of 
the week before last ? Yes, Sir, we have all been preparing ourselves for it 
diligently. Some* of us are ready now for any* questions whatever on 
every portion of all the subjects of our studies of the week before last. 

This bookseller has been selling offf his entire stock at half price. — I 
spent a whole week during our last holidays in a visit to the coal-mines 
at Raneegunge. 

This rope is not entire, I have joined two pieces of rope together. 
The whole length is now sufficient for my purpose. 

Durga is directing his whole attention to all the subjects of his 
next examination. — Behari's friends have all found fault with him for 
his disregard of their disinterested advice. 

Both he and I eat and sleep in a tent.— He and I hoth eat a/iid. 
sleep in a tent. — Both my brother and myself were ill last Wednesday. — 
Were you not plucking some fruit from hath of my orange trees ? No, 
we were not. — Were you not both plucking the J fruit from one of my 
orange trees ? Yes, we were. — Some of us have lost hoth our books and 
our slates. — Both of us have lost some books. — This class hoth reads and 
translates English very well indeed. § — Has not the teacher taken great 
pains with hoth of you. ? Yes, indeed§ he has. — I have been questioning 
both Durga and his brother about some mistakes in their pronunciation 
of English words. — Mohan's father has not asked him any questions 
about to-day's lessons. — There have been both rain and hail in this 
neighbourhood during the last fortnight. — My cousin and I both work 
and play together. — This soldier lost both arms at the siege of Delhi. — 
Sentries guard tlie Treasury both night and day.|| — There is room enough 
at this desk for us both. — There is no room at this desk for both Rohan 



* " Us'* refers to existing persons : " questions" refers to some things not yet 
existing. (See note * to Bemabe (a) Chap. XIV.) 

t " To sell off," i. ft, to sell completely or entirely, within a limited period, so 
that no portion remains unsold. 

X " The fruit," i. e., the whole of the fruit. 

§ When "indeed" qualifies another Adverb, it is placed after the Adjective 
or the Adverb qualified by that Adverb. When " indeed" qualifies a Verb, (which 
must be in the Emphatic form) it is placed after- the Auxiliary ; or, for still greater 
emphasis, before the Nominative. 

II Day and niffht, (or, ni^ht amd day), mominff and evenin^y night aoid morning, 
summer and mnter, (or, winter amd summer), are Adverbs of Time, indicating either 
contimtoumess, or, contiamal recurrence, according to the character of the Verb. 
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and Sohan. — Both ends of the rafters of the roof rest upon the top of 
the side walls. — This pencil has a point at each* end. — Did you not meet 
with an accident some days ago ? Yes, I did. — ^Did I not meet you on 
yourf road from the Kutchari some days ago ? No, you met me on 
myf road to the Kutchari. — Did you meet them both on their way 
home ? No, I overtook one of them on hisf way home. — That man's 
income does not meet his expenditure. That man's expenditure goes 
beyond his income. — There has been a J dimness in hoth ofuij eyes for 
some days past.§ — I have had a dimness in hoth eyes for some days 
past. — Both Shunker and myselfH have been to the Museum. — Both 
Shunker and I have been to the Museum. — Both yourselfjl and Butan 
paid a visit to the Museum. — I saw hoth you and Rutan at the 
Museum. — Both you and Durga himself || recognized me. Both you 
and he recognized me. 



^^-J 



e,UtL.v«^ A^ - A^ Iris* J>^ *vi - 4» ^J ***« £f1r?^'^-i J^ *vi 

* " Both ends ;" would be wrong here ; because the same point could not be com- 
mon to both ends. 

f " Tour road," ». e., " the road by which you came," (or went). " Jfy road," 
i. e^ " the road by which I came (or went)." 

X See Rule XXXI, and note. 

§ " Past" refers to a space of Time, and is used (with " for," see Rule XLI V) with 
the Perfect Tenses and the Pluperfect Tense only. 

** Ago" refers to a point of Time, and cannot be used with the Perfect Tenses, 
or with the Pluperfect Tense. 

" To come" refers to a space of Time, and can only be used (with •* for") with a 
Future Tense, or, with a Verb which in itself indicates Futurity : — 

Ex. — I went to Agra some days c^o. 

I shall remain here for some time to come. 
He expects to be absent for some time to come. 

Past, ago, and to come, are Adjectives, qualifying Nouns indicating Time, and 
are, idiomaticidly, placed cfter the Nouns tiiey quaiify. 

II The Reflexive Pronouns, singular and plural, of the 1st and 2nd Persons, 
may be substituted for the Personal Pronouns for the sake of emphasis, when used with 
"both — and." The Reflexive Pronoun in the 3rd Person can only be used for 
Emphasis in combination with an Emphatic Construction, or with the Noun itself. 
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e/i» 4/ ^ cr^ (^ s^J'^^ J^ *='^j' <-^"^ «-J - tt/4* «L/ *4«^ 

aIa* ai*. iiie' - ^ s^j^y^H '-^ ^^ ^^^^ "^J- ^ **^ 
^ (•' — *J 4i_ i, f^V^ ***•* '^ <!ii- <— >^^^^' fir" *»*•> 'M^ 
«, . I4J 'JV ^ j^ ,_jt-! *«f^ "-^^^ (^ b U-~a.U - 1^ U, VJ;i I4J 

•* 

^A u^^U J^ ' £ HT^ ^^i^ U"^ ^yJ ^j^ JU*jL| -itjU 
,^^ jiT^v^ J^ ,,j« O^ *-**' i- <^j' ^*^ *^" t^w' *:S. ti/i-* fA 

ci^^^r* " «-«* <i^ '-^- ^-'^ -^^' -^ii/*^ r* ^ «»?-^-? ;j' - ^s* 

o^ti - e/*^ c^ j^' tt;i* <ii/ '^Ji u^ - it/i* jy >-*j; Sr^jir^l s»l 

C^ -. K«yl - ^yt> j^iyi JUc i_^iA - ^Ji^ ^ ^^ f^» ^ ^, 
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*ir^ c^V '^ ^^ ^^ c;^ - ^A ^IJ;*^ ^/Jti vX,ISjyU-,l »j 



^'>*^ ^i' e^ - ^-^^ ^ 'y^2j^ ij^^y^ u^ J^^ "^h 
«-^ eA* " ^^^ ^/ '^-/'^ or?^^ r*^ ^ *^i^ ^^' iiH^ ^t^ '"^-^ 

J^ (T^ ^ e^ - ^.'^^ •^^ir? ^ ^^ urj^ ^J c^^r^i ^^^ ^y^^ 
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^1 2- ii-jJ - es* ^ ^^ "-^^-^^ Ly**^ ^ «)>*'>' t>>r* J'-^i 

^_^MAi-. JU*I«) d^^^^ eyiilJA j_;(^ (.U5 A«ay jiUj it_l 2_ 
c)^^ l^'^jl cr*^- tt)y^>^ - ^^/^Jj' ^^- d^ ^ <a?i^ p 

^ AjJU Jk ^J u_»^^ .Viji ^^ liXi L. L.^ c^y. ^ - e^'/i 
v»Jj«t_C! »_f^,«f^^ -il^ is-.'*^ - 1/iV ^jA ^V ^ ^J^* y^ vrfri^V 

- u5» !r* 'y ^^' ^ t/ ^->' *'^ u*i^^ - ^.^ cry ^^'-i^^ 

^^ vUm#| ,s_;Ujb i. vs^yV^ <^^ - (i/i* ejWi v^rW^ y^y^}^ L, 
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^r^I ti l;J^ l^jc 1;^ i.y t>iu Ui - ^ ^ ;U4 ^_^ ^^j^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 



GOOJUnctionS continued. — fEither^ or^ neither^ nor^ toOy 

as welly as well asj. 



Rule LXIV. — Put eifher or neitJier* for emphasis, (see Rules 
LXII and LXIII) before two Nominatives, Objectives, Verbs, Adverbs, 
Adjectives, or Prepositions, joined by or or nor : — 

Ex, — Either you or he is wrong. 

They have heen writing either letters or exercises. 

You either broke or cut my kite string. 

His coat was either blue or purple. 

Mohan broke the window either wilfully or accidentally. 



* Observe that although or may be used without either, nor cannot be used 
without neither. 
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I was standing, at the time, either at or near the gate. 

Neither yon nor I am right. Neither of na is right. 

They have been writing neither letters nor exercises. 

I neither broke nor cut your kite string.* 

His clothes were neither new nor good. 

I spoke to him neither loud nor angrily. 

I was standing at the time neither at nor near the gate. 

Rule LXV. — JSither and neither (like hothy in Rule LXI) may be 
placed with q/" before a *myZ^ Nominativef or Objective in the plural, and, 
like both, in Rule LX, they refer to two things only : — 

Ex. — Neither of my dogs has bitten your child. 
I have seen neither of your d(^s. 
I have not seen either of your dogs.]; 

Rule LXVI. — For emphasis, like that described in Rules LXII 
and LXIII, put too, or as well, after two or more Nominatives, Verbs, 
Objectives, Adjectives, or Adverbs, which are joined by cmd ; — 

Ex, — My &ther, and my mother too, (or eu well) are dead.§ 
He invited him, and me too, (or as toelt) to his house. 
This book is useful, and cheap too (or as u>elt). 
You have done your work quickly, and carefially too (or as toelt). 
8ome animals kUl other animals, and eat them as weU, (or too) (i. e. Some 
animals kill aoid eat other animals). 

Rule LXVII. — For similar emphasis, put as well as, instead of the 
simple and, between two Nominatives, Objectives, Verbs, Adjectives, 
Adverbs or Prepositional Phrases : — 



* Sentences in which neither qualifies any other than the Nominative, may be 
rendered thus : — " I did not either cut or break your kite string." 

t The use of either ©^before a Nominative is not common in Simple sentences, 
except when not is present. The usage is, to put one or other, or, one or the other, 
in place of either, according as one of many, or one of two, is referred to : — 

Ex. — Otie or other of the dogs of that village has bitten my child. 
One or the other of your dogs has upset my flower pots. 

J Observe that, although both may be used without being followed by of (see 
Bule LX.), yet that either and neither must always be followed by of, when used 
with a single Noun. That is to say, of moat always be used when or or nor is not 
present. 

§ When these emphasize a Nominative or an Objective, they may be placed 
last in the sentence : — 

JSx. — My father is dead, and my mother too (or as welt). 
He invited me to his house, cmd him too (or as welt). 

Observe that commas are used here, because the sentences are contracted Conh 
pound Sentences. 
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Ess. — ^My fether, as well as my mother, is* dead. 
He invited him, as well as me, to his house. 
This hoy speaks, as well as writes, English well. 
Tour son is industrious, as well as clever. 
I^e acted foolishly, as well as maliciously. 

We arranged some lamps hehind, as well as in frontf of, the hotow. 
Some animals eat, as weU a* kill, other animals. 



EXEECISE XTI. 

My brother and I were ill last week. J I, and my brother as wellj 
was* ill last week. — Durga is writing quickly, and well too. Durga 
writes both quickly and well. — That boy, and his friend too, is too old 
for the fifth class. — We have neither eaten nor drunk anything since the 
day before yesterday. — That boy and his friend are too old for the fifth 
class. — ^Did not either the gardener or his coolie come just now for some 
flower seeds ? No, one or the other of them brought some vegetable 
seeds. — I walked across that field as well cut round it. — The carpenter 
and the sawyer are both sleeping in the shadow of that wall. — Some of 
the boys of both of those classes were talking, and laughing too, in the 
middle of the lesson. — Do you eat fruit, and sweetmeats as well, at your 
morning meal ? No, we eat only sweetmeats at our morning meal. 

Did only^ Dwrga strike you r No, Shunker struck me as well, — Did 
Durga only strike you ? No, he abused, a^ well as struck, me. — Did 
Durga strike only^ you ? No, he struck Mohan as well. 

Does any one here|| want any pens or pencils ? No, no one here 
wants either pens or pencils. — My friend, as well as myself, was sitting 



* Observe, that when as well, as well as, or too, are substituted for and between 
two Subjects of the same Verb, the Verb is to be in the Singular, Compare with 
Rule VIII. 

f ** In front of the house" means, before the house, but not on the building. 
•* On the front of the house" means, on the fiice of the building. Behind, is the 
Antonym of in front of At the hack of and on the hack of are the Antonyms 
of in the front q/^ and at the front of respectively. 

J Last year, last month, last week, yesterday, last night, this morning, to-day, 
KOW, to-day, to-night, to-morrow morning, to-morrow, next week, next m^onth, next 
year. The preceding are some of the Adverbs of Time arranged in chronological 
order, proceeding from the remote Past, through the Present, to the remote Future. 
Those preceding now are used with a Past Tense. Those following now are used 
with a Future Tense. When used with Verbs which indicate continuous action, 
these Adverbs indicate partly-indefinite Spaces of Time. When used with Verbs 
which indicate instantaneous action, these Adverbs indicate partly-inde&nite Joints 
of Time, 

§ Observe that " only** is sometimes an Adjective. 

II ** Here*' aM ** there**, when used as Adjectives, follow the Nouns they 
qualify. 
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Tinder that very* tree. — Is there no water in either of these wells ? 
No, there is water in neither of them. No, there is no water in either 
of them. 

My goat, anther kids as well, ishrovr sing on the bushes by the road side. 
^7 goat and both her kids are grazing by the road side. My goat and both 
of her kids are grazing by the road side. My goat, as well as her kids, 
is browsing and grazing by the road side. Both my goat and her kids 
are feeding by the road side. 

My only brother supports both my mother and myself. — Am I not 
explaining this difficulty to you as well as to the others ?f Yes, you 
are. — ^Am I not explaining this difficulty to the others as well as to 
yourself ? — I learn Arithmetic, and Algebra too. 

He is neither reading nor writing at present. — There are some boys 
■in the next room either playing or quarrelling. — Wild beasts eat, as well 
as kill, one another and other wild animals. — Weavers use both hands 
and both feet at their work. — These weavers are using both their J hands 
and their feet at their work. — I study before school, and after too. I 
study both before and After school. — Did I not write to your father, and 
to your uncle too, about your success at school? No, you wrote only to. 
my father about it. — He always studies either at night or in the early- 
morning. — Dumb people speak with the fingers only.§ — Neither of the^e 
two sentences is correct. — None o/* these sentences are correct. — One or 
other of you did this mischief. One or the other of you did this mis- 
chief. — My son, and my son's family as well, have been living in this 
village for some years. — Both of us have gained prizes this year. We 
have both gained prizes this year. — We have gained both prizes and 
employment by strict attention to our studies. — Did you not learn 
Algebra, as well as Arithmetic, at that school ? No, we learned only 
Arithmetic. — Were not the boys playing with kites as well as with 
balls ? Yes, they were playing both with kites and with balls. — He 
has selected both of these valuable books for himself. — The soldier has 
made his sword bright as well as sharp. — Neither cats nor dogs eat 
fruit. — I have both multiplied and divided this fraction by five and 
seven-eighths. — I did not see either of your brothers at the fair. I saw 
neither of your brothers at the fair. — They were talking fast, ofid loud 



* The Adverb " very" may be placed, as an Adjective, after a Demonstrative 
Pronoun, in order to emphasize it. 

t The Noun referred to by " other" or " others," or by a Demonstrative Pro-, 
noim, may be omitted, if obvious. 

X The Possessive Pronoun is omitted when the Noun indicating the Possessor 
(toeavers} is in the general plural. 

§ ** Only" must be placed (ifter the Noun it qualifies, when that Noun is pre- 
ceded by a Preposition. 
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too. — He strack me on the* arms and legs as well as on the* back. — Is 
there no ink in either of these bottles ? Yes, there is a littlef in one 
of them. — We went both to Dilhi and to Mirut during the holiday?. — 
This brown velvet coat of mine is neither old nor new. — Are not you 
and your cousin too, living with your relatives ? No, we are living by 
ourselves. — One or other of these boys has upset both ofrnj inkstands. 
— One or the other of these boys has spilt some ink upon this sheet of 
letter paper. — I have seen the Taj at Agra and the Jumma Musjid at 
Dilhi too, I, tooX have seen both the Taj at Agra, and the Jumma 
Musjid at Dilhi. — Each of the women was carrying a basket of flowers 
Vfith^both hands. — Both of the women were carrying a basket of flowers in§ 
each hand. — Have you written either to your father or to your brother 
lately ? No, I have written neither to the one nor to the other. 



>Jti3Wva» /%^^ 



e!j;A» JXiU jjyjj J J J^.];i^ (^^- «g^oW«**" y^e/-^ t/**i*"j' 

♦ Observe, in the following sentences, that when the thiny which is possessed and 
which is governed by the Preposition is a part of the thinff which is the Object of 
the Verb, " the" is substituted for the Possessive Pronoun : — 

JEx, — He carried a gun on his shoulder. 
He carried me on his shoulder. 
He struck me on the {%. e., my) shoulder. 

When the Verb is Neuter, or Intransitive, or Passive, "the** is substituted 
for the Possessive Pronoun when the thing possessed is a part of the thing which is 
the SlTBJECT of the Verb : — 

Ex, — He is lame of the (i, c, his) left leg. 
You look thin in the {i. e., your) &ce. 
This tub leaks at the \i. «., its) bottom. 
The matter has been probed to the (i. e., its) bottom. 

t " A little*' i. 0., a small quantity. 

X " Too** here connects (with emphasis) in idea only, not grammaticallif, the 
Nominative of this sentence with the Nominative of the previous sentence. 

§ Observe the Prepositions governing " hands.*' 
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Jlr*' **r "^y <*^j' Aii-* e;iH - fc^* V J'^1 iJ^-il *::. ^^ ^*y 
' ^S* Vu;iW J'^l *n=^ l^j' 4r^j' i- t;*^ e;*H " v^* V e/*t»' 

*V »s/*^ ^j ^ ^\ ^^-^^^ t^ji L ^y ^,4- ^_^ 

i-^^ A ^,4- ^ ^< - ^«J ^5^ ^-^ )j^ L ^/«J L>xl ^\ 

t^V - us* US* ^'"^ ^^ e;*V*'' -i-^ ilO-i ^*^ " ^'"^ i- ttl^ ^ 

- ^^4» Z./ liy ^ J*. C-i,-" y ^3 «;*-jl i^V - U^ ^^ V? 

^i' i- gii i- c'Wl ji /^J'' ^-y ^ «)<^W i.*J 'fcJ . 4L^>'^ (^ 
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i_ i»Xi - ^j — >A. ^^ tijy] K^^i yU.jl jJaS .^ ^x^ ji^ i_ 
^*/^«i — *?- C^ J2> 4L ^,4- *J ^9. ^^j' ^ e,4**?iW4 '^jb^ 

/yA.;J caUlCit^) *_.iiAl< 4^5^*^^ £. eJr**- «»i»-iL ^H/*^ - <t,** 
»»I;U) *«^ij a^i)3^j^ i e/i- u-il "-^ P^ ' ^J^ 4J> "^ £L 

^^ Ujj;U^l o*j i mJ X_ (.14 *A!t^ ^ - ^» UJrf^ dJbl JiK 
*^' - ,j* tt/it* ^4*^ J^£^-i ^ j^ ^* (-^ j«> «>) - (1/4* 

*-^ri iJ^^ Jl^l ctf^J-J - ^* ^ e; — i-« c4^« ^ «s»U^ ^ 

^ (t;4'*>*^ tt,**^ 0^>«* u«H^ i- tr*^ ** u^ * »-s^ drW '^H 
*->• - 1^ e.*t* <^^ *-5'^ w*^ »rf?*^ •>•* *-S^^ e/i* it.*^ J*^ 
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i_y ,r^ ^4^ ' i-.j i<J>* ,j;4J^ ^yj^ *ti f* J^-^J i^- (j/V 
ty V ' ^^J <^*r^ ii;*t^ i^*^ -^ *ry«** ^utf «*i*^ J c!r^^ cJyj'S 

^ijy^y^ C^dSl^ L. VAl/A^ djM* - ,^13 ^Xyi ^^ ^^ ,^^^ ^^ 

^^^iit• ^>l J.;V^ tS Ujj* ^Uil ^* U« - **^ e;*t^ '^^^ 

- (J* i^« *i^ *«r «4/*^ cj'^j* o^- (^''y*- LTj' - uy^ •-$• y^' 

/-y' «J^ * v^jf^Sx*^ U"^ ^i^ <^ ( u«* <i;*V^ LT^ <^j' (i/V 

^ ,^^i <iAil - ^^ *J jy*^ ,_^L. ejjV)' J^'W «5ir-«x JU - ^. 
JyiJ Jj* yj^}3^ ^ «.*^ ^*t^ ^ V^ ^' «£** ^-rt^u*-^ 

A* * 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Interrogative Pronouns, /^^, w^Ae^A and urhatj. Rules 
for forming questions. Rul«8 for forming replies.* 



Rttle LXVIII.— An Interrogative Pronoun always stands first in 
the simple sentence to which it belongs : — 

jEx^-^'fSee the Examples and the MxerctseaJ. 

Rtjls LXIX. — Whufk, what and where are followed by Nouns 
either expressed or understood : — 

Sx. — fSee the Examples and the ExereieesJ, 

EuLE LXX. — Use which to ask a question as to the indiyiduality 
of one or more persons or things^ the g^oup or class to which they 
belong being known : — 

JEx, — Which books do yon want ? 
Which (boy) is your oousin ? 
By whi<^ train did you arrive Pf 

Rule LXXI. — Use what to ask a question as to the individuality 
of one or more things only, the group or class to which they belong 
being unknown : — 

JSx.-^What (thing) did you say ? 
What books do you want ? 
About what are they talking ?t 

Rule LXXII. — Use which followed by of and a plural Noun, to 
ask a question as to the individuality of one or toovq persons or things^ 



• Fonu questions and repMes on the Models of the Examples to the Rules in this 
Chapter. 

f « Which train did you arrive hy ?** and, " What are they talking about Vt 
are colloquial and common*^ forms, but are ungrammatical. See Rule XUI. The pre- 
position i» thus displaced in order that Rule LXVIII may be followed. 
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the group or class to which they belong being not merely known, but 
also present, or already stated, or already referred to : — 

Sx» — Wkich of your brothers have been using these library books ? 
Which of the books do you want ? 
Which of those books of his have you returned to him ? 

EuLE LXXIII. — When who or whose qualifying a Nominative, or 
which or what as a Nominative, is used, arrange the Nominative and the 
Verb as in Affirmative Sentences :* — 

Ear. — Who is the owner of this book ? 

(a) Sohan. (6) Sohan is. (e) Sohan is the owner. (cQ Sohan is the owner 
of this book. 

Who broke my pencil ? 
(a) I.f (5) I did. J (e) I broke it (or, your pencil). 

Whose books are these ? 
(a) Durga's. (6) Purga's books, (e) They are Durga's. (d) They are Durga's 

books. 

Whose horse kicked you ? 
(a) Mohan's. (&) Mohan's horse, (o) Mohan's horse did.^ (cQ Mohan's horse 
kicked me. 

Which is your house ? . - 
(a) This. (6) This house (or, one), (c) This house (or, one) is. (<0 This is my 
house. 

Which horse has kicked him ? 
(a) That, {b) That horse (or, one), (c) That horse (or, one) has. (rf) That 
horse (or, one) has kicked him. 
What is this ? 
(a) An inkstand. (6) This (or, it) is an inkstand. 

What stung you ? 
(«) A wasp, (ft) A wasp did. J (<?) A wasp stung me. 

Rule LXXIV. — When whom, or whose qualifying an object, or 
which or lohat as an object, is used, put the Nominative after the Auxi- 
Kary, as in Rule XLI, Part I : — 

Ex.— Whom did he tell ? 
(a) Ruttun. (h) He told Ruttun (or, him). 

Whose maps have you borrowed ? 
(a) Rohan's. (A) Rohan's maps, (c) I have borrowed Rohan's. (cQ I have 
borrowed Rohan's mi^^w. 

Which maps did he lend you ? 
(a) His old ones (or, maps), (ft) He lent me his old ones (or, maps). 

What was he giving you ? 
(a) Some fruit, (ft) He was giving me some fruit. 

* The tepliea in. these Examplea are arranged in the order of their commonness 
of use. 

t A Pronoun Nominative by itself, is not often used as an answer. 

X Observe that when an Interrogative word refers to a Nominative, the Verb, if 
Active, and in the Simple Present or Simple Past Tense, is replaced by ** to do." 
In such instances the Objective Case is omitted. The gener^ rule is, to use in a 
i?eply the Avxiliaity only of the Verb of the question ; and if the tense be Simple, to 
use the Auxiliary only of the Emphatic Form of " to do." 

Observe also, that, under other circumstances, theybrwt of the tense of the rest of 
the reply corresponds with that of the question. 
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EXMCI8E XTn. 

Who woke you this morning ? The Chowkedar did. — Whamh?^ 
this man robbed ? One of my friends. A friend pf mine. 

What has he stolen from one of your friends? He has stolen 
from him some jewellery, a quantity of clothes, a number of books, a pair 
of spectacles, and a set* of ivory chess-men. 

JBh'om whom did you receive information of this robbwry ? From my 
friend himself. — What subjects do you study by yourself ? We study 
History by ourselves and Mathematics with our teacher. — Ofwhat are 
you thinking ? I am thinking of my chances of success at the next 
examination. — What has that old man been talking to you about ? 
About the death of the wife of his only son.t — Which of the boys of 
this class are learning Arabic ? These four big boys, and that little one. 
— Over which wall did the deer jump ? Over the one at the back of the 
school. — Which of the walls at the back of the school did he jump over ? 
Over the wall between the fence and the hedge. — Whose books did 
Durga borrow ? He borrowed Munna's and some of mine as well. — 
Whom are you calling to? I am calling to that old fisherman. — Whom 
did you call just now? I called the duftry. — Whom did you caliybr / 
I called for one of the servants. — Whom did you call u/pon on your way 
to school ? I called upon both my uncles. — Vfon whom did you call for 
assistance ? I called upon no one for assistance. I helped myself. — At 
whom did he throw this stone ? At the blind beggar at the school gate. — 
Which man brought this good news ? That man, with the red turban 
did. — Which o/* those desks have you been sitting at? We have been 
sitting at the two front desks. — Who^ besides^ yourself, were buying peas 
from that pedlar ? My two cousins were. — 7f^o«« cattle graze in that 
field ? Durga's father's do. — By which of these two roads do you go to 
school ? By the road to the right. — In whose orchard were you, and your 
brother too, playing yesterday afbemoon ? In this boy's father's orchard. — 
Which of\xs& books, besides this, have you borrowed ? That old one. — At 
what rate does this man sell his guavas ? He sells them at six annas § 
a dozen, — What did this dozen of guavas cost you ? I gave six annas 
for them. 

What are those boys -making a noise|| dbout ? About a snake in 
the play-ground. — Is there not a great noise|[ in that class? The noise 
in that class is the noise|| of work. — No one objects to noise in a play- 



* " A set" is applied to a g^up of articles or things all used for the same gener- 
al purpose, and in connection with one another; such as, "a set of carpenter's 
tools,** " a set of cooking utensils/' " a set of rooms,*' &c. 

t *' Only son's wife" although grammatical (See Rule XXIV) is ambiguous. 

X Besides is used instead of ^' as well" and " as well as** to draw stiU greater 
attention to the conjoining of two Nominatives, Ac. 

§ ** For" b omitted in phrases expressing a rate. 
See Rule XXXI. 
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ground. — Who^e carriage waits near the well from ten to five every 
day ? Mine does. — Which dog bit this child ? One or other of the 
dogs of that village. — Which ofrnj books have you been reading ? I 
have been reading none of your books. — At whose request did you write 
this letter ? At the request of a friend of mine. — In which of the cor^ 
ners of the room did you put your umbrella ? In the corner between 
the two doors. — Who brings your little brother to school every day ? I 
do. I myself do. My little brother comes to school by himself. — 
Whose horse, besides yours, is standing beside the well ? My brother- 
in-law's. — Whom, as well as yourselves, do the pundits of your school 
instruct in Sanskrit ? They teach Sanskrit to the boys of some other 
schools. — Of whom are you speaking? Of a little school-fellow of 
yours. — Which boys besides yourself* understood my explanation ? 
Only the first three boys of the class. — What books have you bought ? 
These table-books and this dictionary. — Which of the tables were your 
books lying on ? On the table at the far end of the room. — What are 
you looking for ? For my lost ball. — At what hour do you get up Pf 
I get up at this season at six o'clock every morning. — What are you 
lying on? A tiger J skin. — Who^ besides him, have been drawing maps 
today? We have. — TFAm^ dogs were barking all night? Mine and 
my neighbour's. — Whom^ as well as yourself does the Moulvie teach? 
He teaches a friend of one of my class-mates as well as myself. — About 
whom are those' boys talking ? About one of your relations, and about 
yourself as well. — Which jjf the new houses in the middle of the city did 
your uncle build ? He biirit the two near§ the Tehsili school, and the one 
next§ to the hospital. — What are you thinking about now ? I am 
thinking about this difficult problem. — JFA«^ were you thinking oJow^ 
just now ? I was thinking about the reason for the substitution of the 
Definite Article for the Possessive Pronoun in some sentences. — What 
have you been studying this morning ? We have been studying the 
relation of the varipus Adverbs of Time to the diflPerent Tenses of Verbs. 
Which of these balls did you take from that little boy ? I did not 
take any balls at all from him. — With whom do you go home after 
school? With both of my brothers. — Whose book fell off the desk 
just now ? No one's. — Whom have you sent to the tailor's ?|| I have 
not sent anybody yet. I have sent nobody yet. — Behind whom is he 



♦"Yourself" is frequently used fop "you/* to prevent the Singular Pronoun 
being mistaken for the plural. 

t " To get up," «. «., to rise from bed after a night's rest The various uses of 
the Verb " to get" should be studied. 

{ Certain Nouns in very frequent use, such as ti^er skin, sheep skin, horse shoe, 
^c, come under Rule XXYIII instead of under Rule XXIV, when the thing possessed 
is detached from the animate possessor. 

§ The Preposition is omitted after only the Positive Degree of " near." 

II Shop, house,^ &c., understood. This ellipsis is of frequent occurrence. 
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standing? Behind that tall boy in the crimson silk coat. — What maps 
are hanging on the wall in the library ? Some maps of Asia. — Which of 
the maps of Asia did you bring from the library ? I brought the oldest 
ones. — Into what hole did the snake creep ? Into a hole in a wall. 
— Into which hole in which wall did the snake creep ? Into the lowest 
hole at the farthest end of the south wall of the school play-ground. — 
What did you multiply this number by f By four hundred and fifby- 
three and a half. — Which- way did the mad dog run ? He ran across 
the garden, through the gate, and along the road to the lefb. — Of what 
number is thirteen the fifth? Thirteen is the fifth of sixty-five. — Who 
is going* to the stationer's for some stationery ? The duftry is, — 
Which boys are coming* with me to the library ? All of us are. 



.. A 



JBhSaX /»'m;w« 



ij^' uJ^ ^^ ' £^j Jji JSi UJ ^x, ^KxJ ^i ^» f3 



•y}y. Lj^ e-.yi* ^' jjl «-;V^ ^' <»'«-l - c/i» ^ '^-^^ P 

• el** ^U^ ^ ^^i' q^ V^-*^ e/J^ ^'W^ ^^ i- Va?"^ ^ r* 

1/^' ^ - ^ ci-«j*^ 1^4^ V - -^ c;^^ "O^ Hi - ^ ^^ *^^ "^ e^-^ 



* The Progppessive Present Tense of the Verbs ** to come" and " to go" is used 
for the Future Tense, to indicate mere future time, considered apart from either 
intention or compulsion, (See the Chapter on the Future Tenses.) 
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«;' -^ i*^ tt/*^^ ^^ fJ - e/*» «-»4^ e;** u/^'lc^ «*J^* 
iifcU i. J*i A^ c:^U v^jjl ^i^ }jiiij v'^ tj/t- - ** 
- ,jjy» UaIj. ^jA^ J4j ^j A*».y If **«];** J^uUi^ v'-J^ t-TJi;^' 
-^ U*^ <S* ^ — '^ *»i - H—W *2Jil - ^ (ji-*4> Uf ^ v^ 

jf ui^y ^y- iiV (jA* •^* ^ r^ 1^ '^ tifi^ »r*^ <^i - ^y 
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A ]^^«* j;l »^^l - V ^V ^ Lrt^'* ^ ^^^ y^ ^ y\MK^ v-xj|1 - U]^ 






/*^ - ^^ ^>^ j^j^iU^ - ^^ i-i ^...^ ,j»4J^ e^^^^ ^ 
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i^^ jJOi^ ojU ^ aJU; i_ u^.; <-&; ;y ^ iy» «,J ^J^" 

*«?^ J^ er-i*-'' w*^ -y*' ^"^ ^^ e/*^ ^^^^ U-V" " 4S*^ 
?^ cs*^ *V ^**^ - V i«*^ ^♦^ ^<^ ^' ■ ^*^ eA^ ws« 

* \^ ijW '-^•^^' 1^^*' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The Emphatic Adverb own. The Impersonal Pronoun 
it. The two Possessive Forms of it 



RiTLE LXXV. — Put otm after the Possessive Case of a Noim^ or 
after a Personal Pronoun, to emphasize the possessor : — 

^x. — ^ThiB letter is in Dwrgc^s own hand-writing. 
He wrote this letter with his aum hand. 
They have not been using their oum bookgw 

Exile LXXVI. — Use it* as Nominative to the Verb " to be/* va 
place of the Nouns day, night, and weather ; and in the place of wind 
with the Verb " to blow r— ' 

JSx, — It («. B,y this day) is a fine day. 

Is U («. e,, the night) not dark to night ? 

It (i. «., the present weather, ot, the day) is very corf. ' 

It blew hard last nigfat. 

EtTLE LXXVII. — Use it as the only Nominative to the following 
Verbs ; " to rain/' " to snow," " to hail," •* to thunder/' " to Uehten*'* 
« to freeze,*' « to thaw :"-- ^ ^ 

Sx, — It has not rained for somef days. 
It snowed in the night.:^ 
It has been hailing this afternoon. 
It was thundering and lightenii^ all night. 
M froze hard this morning. 
It has been thawing since sunrise. 

EuLE LXXVIII. — Use it as Nominative to the following Verbs 
when referring to the weather; **to look," "to feel" "to blow" ** to 
pour : — 

JKr. — It looked <doudy last evening. 
It feels warm to-day. 



* Compare these rules for the use of it with those given in Chapter XXIII. 
t Some here has no relation with amfy as in Rules LIV, LY. 

X The phrase " in the night" refers to the night just past. « On the night^* 
refers to a night some lime past, and requires to be followed by a qualifying sentence 
or phrase. 
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BuLE LXXIX. — Put " it" in the place of the Nominative, atid put 
the Nominative itself after the Verb " to be," when the Nominative is a 
J^hrate expressing Time or Distance .**— - 

JEw* — It is time for »chooL 

It is now flve and twenty minwtet pott three. 
It is not &rjh>m mgf hotue to yours. 
It is three years since I left echooLf 

"RjTLE LXXX. — The rules for the use of its and their, of it and 

tifthem, are as follow (see Bules XXIV, XXVII) : — 

(a) Use its, or their, to stand for animate objects : — 

(h) Use qf it, or of them, to stand for inanimate objects : — 

but (c) Use its, or their, if the (inanimate) Noun which the Pronoun 

stands for, nearl^X precedes the Pronoun in the same clause .— 
Sx. — ^Who are these people f (a) I do not know their names. 

What do you call tiiese things ? (b) I do not know the names qf them, 

(b) Here is a mystery. Let us g^t to the bottom of it. 

(b) TAu ftoo; has a hole in the lid 0/ »^. 
!o) This box has lost its lid. 
\b) That word is wrong. Put this word in the place of U, 

[c) Put this book in its place. 
b) TAa^ 5oa; has another box by the side o/^ i^. 

[c) This box is lying on its side. 
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He always puts his books away in the cupboard with his own 
hands. — Is it not too early for school ? No, the school bell has just 
rung. — He keeps his books in this cupboard with mine. — It does not 
snow in the plams of India. — My otvn legs, as well as yours, are aching 
with fatigue. — It is very fine weather at present for the crops, — The 
jwesent weather is very good for the crops. — It looks cloudy in the 
east this evening. — The travellers were cooking both their oton and the 
boatman's food. — It blew hard from the west all yesterday. — It feels 
very cool this evening. — What time is »^ / It is now five minutes to 
three. It is now nearly three. — There has been a strong breeze from the 
east all to-day.— Zj{ thundered and lightened in school time the day 
before yesterday. — ^Does it not feel very cold to-day P Yes it does feel 
very cold indeed. — My oton umbrella, and my brother's as well, stood for 
a week in a comer of this room. — It freezes in winter on the sides and the 
tops of the Himalayas. — Is this book your own ? No, it is Shunker's. — 

• See Enle XL VIII. 

t See Bnle XXIX. 

{ Observe, that in Examines (a) and (b), the Noun remotely precedes the Pro- 
noun, either in the same clause or sentence, or in a preceding one. 

In applying (c) to some Interrogative sentences, read " follows" for " precedes :" — 
JEx. — Upon which of its sides does the box now stand ? 
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Does he drive himself in his own carriage to his office ? Yes, he does. — 
It was not fine enough* last Saturday for a game of cricket. — Did he 
hurt himself with his own cricket hat ? Yes, he hurt himself on the 
inside of the left ancle with it. — Was not the wind blowing too strong 
for my otvn kite as well as for yours ? Yes, it certainly was blowing 
too hard for both of them. — It rained hard for two days and two nights 
this week. — I have explained to you before now the different uses of 
the Adjectives " some" and " any." — Is it raining now ? No, it is not. 
It is quite fine now. — Did it not hail yesterday. — What o'clock is it ? 
It is a little past eleven. — Is it longt since your father's death ? No, 
he died only lately. — Has he not quarrelled with his own friends about 
money matters ? Yes, he has. — It is a fine day for our -journey across 
the hills to our grandfather's village. — This boy has cut his hand with 
his own penknife. — Has it stopped raining yet ? No, it has not. — Did 
you send your own servant or mine to the stationer's for some ink ? I 
sent neither of them. — Is it not too wet to-day for a walk across the 
fields ? • Yes, it certainly is. — Was it not raining hard then ? — It is a 
long distance, from my house to the school. — It is very windy to-day. — 
What is the meaning ofX this word? I do not know the meaning of it, — 

• The Adverb " enough** innst always be followed by " for" and its Case, or by 
an Infinitive Mood, see Chapter XXIV. The same Bole applies to the Adverb " too." 
See Rule XXXVII, (note) and Rule CXVI. 

t " Long," i, e,, " a long time.** 

J Of does not alwas indicate possession. Thus, we can say, " a crowd of sol" 
diers" and, " the weapons of soldiers." We cannot, however, say, " a soldiers' 
crowd," although we can say, " a soldier's weapon." 

The Norman form of the Possessive Case of Nouns, may be used in three in- 
stances, (a), {b), (c). In only one of these instances (c) does the Norman Possessive 
form indicate actual possession. 

Class (a) not capable of conversion into the Saxon form : — 

JEx. — He made a series of mistakes. Famine caused great loss of Iffe in 
1859. There was great loss of life in the famine of 1859. 
Class (5) capable of conversion into the Saxon form, but with a difference of 
meaning : — • 

£x. — The memory of my brother is dear to me. 
My brother^ s memory is defective. 
The loss of Durga was a great grief to his family. 
DurgcCs loss by this speculation exceeds mine. 
Class ip) capable of conversion into Saxon form, but without a difference of 
meaning : — 

Ex. — Here are the tools of the carpenter (who was sent for to put a new 
spoke into the broken wheel of my uncle's dog-cart.) 
Here are the carpenter's tools. 
Observe, that of the two synonymous forms {c), the Saxon form is used in plain 
prose only, according to Rule XXIV ; and that the Norman form is used according 
to Rules XXV, XXVII, or, in otTier than plain prose, or, when the Possessor is quali- 
fied by a following clause, as above. 

Observe, also, that while only ane of the above instances of the Norman form, (c J, 
indicates possession^ all the instances of the Saxon form indicate possession. 

Also, observe, that in instances (a), (J), Abstract and Proper Nouns only are 
concerned ; while in (c) Common Nouns only are concerned. 
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Were there any soldiers at all on the other side of the river ? Yes, there 
ivas a large hody of them on the other side of it. — What is wrong with 
your desk ? There is a crack in the lid of it, — What were the boys of 
your class doing to-day during the Geography hour ? They were writ- 
ing out a description of all the towns on the Gcmges from its source to 
its mouth. — The Magistrate has searched this matter to the bottom {its 
bottom). — On which side of the door ' of the school hall is your desk ? 
It is on the left hand side of it, — In which of her legs is your bay mare 
lame ? She is lame in none of them. She is not lame at all. All four 
legs are sound. — Your monthly income is eighty-four rupees. What is 
the source of it ? Its source is a legacy from my late master. My 
monthly income is the interest of it, — ** Sycophanf^ has now lost its 
original meaning. What is the present meaning of it ? It now means 
*' flatterer," ** fawner," or " parasite." — Are the new hooks in their 
proper places ? No, the librarian did not put any of them in their pro- 
per places. They are all lying here and there about the room. — Has not 
the duftry cleaned any of those inkstands yet ? No, all of them are still 
dirty, both inside and out.* — There is a hook of interesting tales for you 
in that parcel. Your name is on the inside of it, — Have you all copied 
out the whole of the classified list of the English Adverbial Conjunc- 
tions ? No, some of us have only copied out half of it yet.f What do 
you see in the distance towards the North ? I see a high hill with a 
fort on the top of it. — ^Your pair of horses are loose. They have broken 
away from their grooms. The reins of one of them are trailing along the 
ground. — These two little boys lost themselves J in the fair the other day. 
One of their neighbours, and the brother of one of them, found them and 
took them home. — Idleness is its own punishment. — Here are some 
surveying instruments. I do not understand the use of them. — Beharee 
has bought eight hoxes of Cabulee grapes. He has offered me half of 
them. — I have multiplied eight by its half. The product is thirty-two. — 
^hdAf^ sentence was wrong. I have put this sentence in place§ of it. — 
This letter is in my hand- writing. Here is my name at the end of it. — 
Has your brother's examination come to an end yet ? No, the end of it 
is still far off. The examiners have postponed the examination for two 
days. — What is the matter with your carriage ? One of the wheels of 
it has come off. — Did you return that dictionary to its owner ? No, 
I require the use of it for some time longer. 



* ** Inside and out*' is colloquial for " inside and outside." 

t If the Object of the Verb be a long series of words, the Adverb of Time may 
be put either before the Object or before the Verb (see Rule XXXVI) : — 

JEx. — I have not yet told you all about the accident to my uncle on his late 
jowmey from A^ra into Rajputana. 

X " Lost themselves," i, e, lost their way, or, their road. 

§ See Rule XXXI for the reason of the omission of the Article before "place.** 
Compare "in place" with " instead" (in stead). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Nouns in Apposition. Nominatives of Address. 



BnLE LXXXI. — Two Nouns meaning the same person, or thing, or, 
a Noun and its explanatory phrase, may be used together as a Nomina- 
tive or an Objective.* Either of them may stand first :t — 

Sx. — He sent for Eullu, the chaprasi. 

My brother, the tenant of this house, is not at home. 
I have paid this man, my late servant, his wages. 
Here{ is my friend, Balan, the hanker, 

BuLE LXXXII. — In a question, a request, or an order, the name, 
or the designation, of the person addressed, may§ be put either first or 

lastjl :— 

Ex. — Durga, did you shut the door ? 
Are you ill, Munna f 
Dafirif you have not ruled both sides of this sheet of paper. 

BuLE LXXXIII. — In a question, or in a request, or in a sentence 
of address to a superior, put Sir either last^ of all, or, after any phrase ; — 

Sx. — Have you examined my exercises yet, Sir ? 
I reached home, Sir, at half-past two. 

BiTLE LXXXIV. — Sir,* * father, mother, &c., preceded by " if you 



* If this double Nominative or double Objective indicate a possessor, (t. e, is in 
the Possessive Case), put the first of the two into the Norman Possessive Form : — 

Ew. — ^The son of Kullu, the chaprasi, is waiting at the gate. 

t When a Noun and a Phrase, or a Simple Noun and a Compound Noun, are 
used together, the Noun, or the Simple Noun, is put first. 

t " Here it is," " there it is," &c. When it is required to emphasize the Nomin^ 
ative, ratlier than the place of the Nominative, "here" and "there" are placed 
first. (See Rule XXXVI, Part I.) 

§ The Nominative of Address need not be used at all, except to call attention. 

II If the Nominative of Address be put first, the question or the order is more 
peremptory. As the intention of using a Nominative of Address is, to attract the 
attention of the person spoken to, it is more commonly placed first. Since no such 
reason exists for placing it first in a reply, it is placed last. 

% Not first, as native students commonly do. The pupils may apply this rule 
to the longer sentences in the Exercises of the preceding chapters, for further 
practice. 

* * This is the only case when Sir can be used at the begimuug of a Simple 
sentence. 
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please," or, '' please," may b^n a sentence, to call attention to a ques- 
tion or a request, or to render a statement less abrupt : — 

Bz. — Pleaaey Sir, there is no ink in this inkstand. 

If yon pUate, Sir, have I solyed this problem correctly ? 

Rule LXXXV. — The above phrases, without Sir, may be put ajier 
an order or a request to an inferior^ in order to soften it* : — 

£x, — (See Exercises on the Imperatiye Mood.) 



EXE&CISE XIX. 

This man is enquiring for. Bam Lall, the hrazier, the terumt of this 
house. — ShunJcer, your dog is making a great noise at the door. No, 
Satan, he is not. Here is my dog under the table. — I often visit Dilhi, 
the place of my hirth. — This boy, the oldest in our class, never uses his 
school-books at home. — This young man, Sir, an old schoolfellow of 
mine, is preparing himself for the Medical Service. — ^What is Mohan cry- 
ing about, Ratan ? He is crying on account of the death of that old 
man, JBishen Lai, his benefactor. — The teacher sent Mohan, my youngest 
brother, home for his book-bag.— There is a bag of books lying on the 
top shelf of the book -cupboard. — What is the meaning of this word, if 
you please. Sir ? — JBLohan, who ruled this paper for you ? I ruled it my- 
self. Sir. — Mohan, my youngest brother, has gone home for his book-bag, 
by the teacher's order. — Rohan, Kullu, the chaprasi, has brought you 
some letters from the Post Office. — Those boys are using their new 
Map of India, the Magistrate's gift. — Durga, there is a man enquiring 
for your brother. — Chaprasi, did you, yourself, take this parcel of books 
to the book-binder's ? 

In what line, Sohan, of the fifth page of this book, do you find an 
example of the use of the Preposition " except ?" In the middle of the 
seventh line from the bottom, Sir, — What is the matter with your brother, 
Mohan ? He has cut his hand, Sir, with a broken inkstand. — Kullu, 
the chaprasi, was standing just now at the door of that house, the one 
next to Durga' s. 

Whose are these houses, my lad ? These houses. Sir, belongf to my 
grandfather and to my uncle. They belonged formerly to Bhugwan 
Sahai, the rich Dilhi banJcer. 



* This Bnle belongs properly to the subject of the Imperative Mood, but it is 
included here in order to complete the subject of the use of Sir. 

t The Neuter Verb "to be,'* and its modifications appear, seem, resemble, feel, 
look, belongf and cost ; hear, see, find, believe, consider, imagine, Ac, when used as 
modifications of *' to be" ; dare when used as an Auxiliary Verb ; need when used 
either as an Auxiliary, or as a Transitive Verb ; — are not used ip the H'ogressive 
Present Tense. (See Eule XC.) 
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Sehari, Ratan, Shunker's eousin^ has obtained employment* in the 
Magistrate's office. — I bought an excellent grey mare at the horse fair, 
yesterday, Mohan^ from a Kabuli horse-dealer. 

Have you tried your new mare yet, Shunher ? Yes, Mohan^ I tried 
her last evening. She is very fast, quite quiet, and a good jumper.—' 
What price did you give for her, Shunker ? I gave two hundred and 
fifty rupees for her. — You bought her cheap, Shtmker. Yes, Mohan, 
indeed, I did. She is not at all dear at that price. 

Do I not often help you, Baton ? No, SoTum^ you seldom do.— 
The Magistrate removed the slaughter-house, a pvhlic nuisance, from 
the middle of the city to the outside. — Do you ever study your lessons 
during the holidays, Dwrga ? Yes, Mv/nna, I always do. — If you please, 
Sir, some one or other has upset some ink over some of my books. — 
My dear friend, have not I already told you about the accident to my 
horse, at the Baces, the other day ? 

Do you understand, my hoys, fche difference between the use of" since," 
a preposition, and " since," a conjtmction /f Yes, Sir, we do. — Here is 
an example of the use of " since," a Preposition : — " Hohan, have you 
seen Mohan since his return home from Benares, the holy city /" ^^ Yes, 
Mohan, I saw him a short time ago."| 

A great number of men, women, and children, pilgrims to Hurdwar^ 
have been passing along this road since day-break. 

What did your new grey mare cost you,§ JBatan ? Nothing, Shun^ 
her. Some one made a present of her to me. — What did it cost ?§ I 
do not know the cost of it. — He saved his life at the cost of his reputa- 
tion. 

Rohan, a fatal accident happened to an old woman last night in 
the house next but one to ours. — Please, Sir, this Exercise is too difficult 
for us. — I have often read of the defeat of Porus, an Indian King^ 
by Alexander the Cfreat, — Shtmker, did-aot your teacher explain this 
difficulty to you yesterday ? No, Rohan, he did not explain it to me 
at all. — If you please, teacher, we are quite ready for our examination 
on the uses of the different forms of each of the Tenses of the English 
Verbs. — I have corrected the mistakes in a couple of these sentences, 
Sir, — These foolish workmen, Sir, spent seven rupees, their wages for a 
fortnight, at|| eight annas a day, on fireworks and sweetmeats. — Here is 

»■■ ■ - . ■ M» ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■■■■ ■■ ■ II I .— !■ ■■■■ ■■ I I . _ ., .1 I - ■» ■ ■ . — . ■ I ■ !■■ 

* Native students frequentlY err in putting Articles before Abstract Nouns. (See 
Rule XXXI.) 

t See the Chapters on Compound Sentences for examples of the use of since 
but, for, &c., used as Conjunctions. 

t The use of since, when ago ought to be used, should be careftdly avcHded. 
(See Note to Exercise XV.) 

§ In the second of these two sentences, " cost" is still a Transitive Verb, 
although its Object, being unknown (or, rather, general and indefinite), is omitted. 
(See Rule VII.) 

II The Preposition *' af* is used to form a phrase indicating rate. The Prepo- 
sition ** for" is used to indicate price : — 

Ex, — The librarian sells these books at six annas each. 
I bought this book for six annas. 
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my brother, T>urga^ the winner of the first prize in our school. — Shunher^ 
what is the matter ? My own brother has struck me in the face with his 
fist, Sir. — Whose book is this ? — Have you been waiting here for a long 
time, Ihirga ? Tes, Mohan^ I arrived here a long time ago. I have 
been waiting here since sunrise. — Is it raining still, Durga ? Yes, Sir^ 
it is. — Ihirga^ and JBehariy have you been studyiDg the classification of 
Conjunctions ? Yes, Sir^ we have. — These mischievous boys, Sir, have 
been making a great noise in the room next to ours.— If you please, Sir, 
have you written to the Calcutta booksellers, for some books on English 
composition for us ? No, Ihirga^ 1 have not written yet. I have had 
no time lately for correspondence. — They were reading about the victory 
of Alexander the Great over Porus, an Indian King. 

Satan^ Shunker has often lent you one of his own horses. No, 
Mohan, he has never lent me one of his own. He has sometimes lent Ine 
one of his brother's horses. Bohan once lent me the horse of one of his 
brothers. 

Did he hurt himself, Behari, with his own cricket bat ? Yes, Sir, he 
hit himself on the knee with it. — lUttan, does your father know of your 
absence from school yesterday ? Yes, he does. Sir, — What were they 
doing, Ihirga ? They were jumping over the desks and forms,* Sir. — 
We have been reading the life of Macaulay, the compiler of the Indian 
IBenal C7o(^, and the author of an excellent History of England. 

You have been doing mischief, Dwrga. No, Soh4m, I have not. I 
have been doing work. I have been sitting here quietly with my books 
for the last three quarters of an hour. 

I have explained to you before now, my lads, the difference between 
** some" and " any." — I pass my friend, Behari, the jewellery every 
day on my road to the Treasury. — Hatan, you are 'not attending to my 
remarks. Yes, I am, Mohan, 

Shunker, is it raining now ? No, Sir^ it is quite ^Q now. It 
has not been raining for some minutes. 

Were they looking, Shtmker, at that picture, the portrait of the 
foimder of this school? Yes, they were. Sir. — Sohan, your little brother 
does not attend to his teacher's remarks. 

Mohan, your old friend, Hohan, the Doctor, one of the members of 
the Sattrass School Committee, arrived here very early this morning, 
by the railway train from Allygurh, with his wife and his children, on a 
three days' visit to me, and to some of my friends, and of his, on his way 
to Calcutta for a holiday. 



• It is allowed to omit the Aii^cle fix)m before the second of two Nouns which 
are so commonly associated as "desks «D.d forms," ''pen and ink,** "needle and 
thread" &c. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Interrogative Adverbs.— /^fTA^w, «(^A^r^, Aow, and «f%y. 



EuLE LXXXVI. — Pat these Adverbs first in the sentence, and 
immediately before the Verbs they qualify : — 

Ex, — When* did hef break that window-pane, (or, pane of glass) ? 
Where are they putting their pens and ink ? 
HowX do you explain this ? 
Why have you not written to your fiither ? 

Etjle LXXXVII. — (a) Replies to questions asked with " when" 
or " where" must contain respectively Adverbs or Adverbial phrases (or 
clauses) of Time or of I^lace: — 

Ex. — When did you arrive ? 

(a) Yesterday, {b) I arrived yesterday.^ 

fVhere did you write this P 

(a) At home, (Jb) I wrote it ai home, 

(b) Eeplies to questions asked with " how*^ must contain Adverbs 
or Adverbial phrases (or clauses) of Manner ^W of Decree, of dumber, of 
Measure y or of QtMntity : — 

• When IB not used as an Interrogative with the Progressive Present, the Per- 
fect or the Progressive Perfect Tenses. The other Interrogative Adverbs are used with 
^11 the Tenses which have as yet been referred to in these Exercises. 

t Observe the position of the Nominative. (See Bule XXXIX.) 

X SotD, beginning an Interrogative sentence, must not be confounded with how, 
beginning an Exclamatory sentence. (See Chapter on Exclamatory sentences^ Part 
III.) 

§ The full reply need only be used for exactness, or for emphasis. 

II This rule does not exclude the use of an Adverb of Degree, should the sentence 
require one. 



>» 
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Ex. — Soiv do you like your new house, Durga ? 

(a) Very much iudeed. {b) I like my new house (or it) very much 

indeed. 
Sow heavy is that load ? 
(a) Not very heavy, (h) It is not very heavy. 
SowmsiSij days has he been ill ? 

(a) Four, (ft) JPVwr days, (c) He has been ill four days. 
How much ink have you ? 
(a) Not much.* {h) I haven't much.f 

{c) " What ■ for" is frequently used colloquially, (but in- 

elegantly), instead of " why '': — 

Ex. — What did you do that for ? i. e. Why did you do that ? 

" What for," *. e., " for what," i, e,y *' for what reason, 

L e,, " why." 

{d) The use of " what for," is objectionable, because it pro- 
duces ambiguity, thus : — 

Ex. — What did you sell your horse for ? i. e., 
For what reason did you sell your horse ? 
What did you sell your horse for ? i. e., 
For what sum did you sell your horse ? 
(e) Eeplies to questions asked with " why" must contain phrases or 
sentences J of catise or of reason, preceded by the Conjunction hecat^e, or, 
on account of : — 

Ex. — Kohan, why did§ you not buy that piebald pony of Batan's ? 

(a) On account of h\a lameness. (6) I did§ not buy him, on account of 

his lameness, 
(a) Because he waa lame, {b) I did§ not buy him, because he was 
lame. 



EXERCISE XX. 

Mow do you like your new house, Eohan ? I do not like it at all, 
Mohan. It is very far from my school. It is too far from my school. — 
When did the carpenter arrive at your house with his tools and mate- 
rials ? He arrived there shortly after day-hreak, Sir. — Where have you 
and Mohan been living, Durga, during the past month ? We have been 
living in a distant village. — Why have you not shewn me your transla- 
tion, Mohan ? Becatcse it is not ready yet, Sir. — Shunker, how many 
pages of paper did you fill with your parsing exercise ? 2V?o and a half, 



* Not much is often used as an equivalent for a little. 

t In replies, some, any, much, many, few, &c., need not be followed by their 
nouns, except when the reply \%full. 

X When a sentence is thus used, the ftdl reply is a compound sentence. 

§ Observe the agreement of the Tenses in the question and in the reply. 

Observe that because is used when the reason is given in the form of a sentence,. 
and, on account of is used when the reason is given in the form of a jprepositional 
phrase, or of a participial phrase. 
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gir^ — Why is there no full stop after this word ? Because it is not at 
the end of the sentence. — Where is Ratan ? He is in the garden. 

Where is Durga ? Perhaps* he, too, is in the garden. He is, 
perhaps y in the garden. He is in the garden , perhaps, 

Rohan, where are Shunker and Behari ? Behari, perhaps^ is in the 
garden. 

Where is Mohan ? He is either in the garden or in the house. — 
Where is Sohan? He is neither in the garden^ nor in the library , nor in 
any part of the school premises, Sir. Perhaps he has gone home. 

How has Katan, your sick brother, been sleeping this afternoon, 
Shunker ? He has been sleeping very soundly , Sir. — How has he slept 
lately ? Very badly. Sir. — Where does Ram Lai, the son of Sham Lai, 
the jeweller, live ? ^ear the house of Behari Zall, the book-binder. 

Why are those boys making a great noise ? Because there is a 
Enake in the hedge between the school play-ground and Mohan's father's 
garden. Sir. — Why do not the boys call for the help of the gardener 
and his assistant? Because they are both absent. Sir. — Whyh&ve not 
the boys themselves driven away the snake ? Because they are afraid 
of snakes. Sir. 

Sohan, why were you laughing just now ? Because this boy made 
a joke about a mistake in my translation exercise. — Shunker, where do 
you sit in the class ? I sit ncivt below Durgay and next but two above 
Behari, — Sohan, how is Durga writing his copy of the Table of Adverbs ? 
He is writing it very carefully, Sir. — When does the chaprassi shut and 
lock the gate of the school at night ? He shuts and locks it at ten 
o* clock punctually, — Why do you not make haste ? Because there is no 
hurry.f There is plenty of time. — How is Durga doing his work, 
Behari ? He is not doing it in a hurry, f Sir. He is doing it slowly 
and carefully. 

Why do you dislike this boy, Mohan P Because he frequently dis- 
turbs me wilfully in my studies. — How much money have you for your 
week's expenses? I have thirteen rupees, ten annas, and four pie, — 
How did these prisoners climb over the wall of the jail ? By a ladder, — 

When were you, Durga and Behari, sitting at that desk, the one 
next to Ratan's r We were sitting there, Sir, between eleven and half- 
past eleven o^cloch this morning, 

Sohan, where and with whom was your friend, Mohan, living, at 
this time last year ? He was living, Sir, at Agra, with one <^ his 
uncles. 

When were you living, • Sohan, at the village of Chandousi ? I 
was living there at the time of the last Hurdwar fair, Sir. — How long 



• *• Because," indicates certainty of the correctness of a reply. 

" Perhaps,** is used to indicate uncertainty, and may be placed either first or last 
in the sentence, or else either before or after the Principal Verb and its object. 

"Probably,** is used to express a less degree of uncertainty than is indicated by 
♦* perhaps.** 

t See note to " noise,** 
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have you lived in this village, Sohan ? Far three years and a half^ 
Sir. — Why do you not pay this old raan^ your servant, his month's 
wages ?* Because I have not enough money at present, — Why do you 
not employ that other man ? Because he is not strong enough for my 
work. Because he is not strong enough for work. 

Mow far did you go with him on the road to Muttra? I went 
half trayf with hun. 

Where did you meet him on the J road to Agra? — Where did you 
meet him on joutX road to Agra ? Where did you meet him on his^ 
road to Agra ? Where did you overtake him on the road to Agra ? 

How far is it from the Post office to the Kachari ? It is ahout half 
a mile. Sir. 

Bohan, when did Ratan arrive home§ from Dilhi ? I do not know. || 
I have not seen him yet. JPerhaps he arrived this morning hy the half- 
past ten o'clock train from Dilhi. — Mohan, when did Ratan arrive here 
from Dilhi ? 'Re probably arrived here this morning by the half-past ten 
o'clock train. I saw one of his servants near the railway station at 
eleven o'clock. 

Where is the Map of the World hanging ? There. — Shunker, tohen 
did Rohan, your eldest brother, join this school ? He joined it. Sir, about 
a year asul a half ago, — 'When did you hear^ last from your brother ? I 



* " Hi» month's wages," t. e " the month's wages doe to him.** 

t In many Prepositional phrases both the Preposition and the Artide sr^ by an 
kUom, omitted. 

X Observe that ambig^ty is prevented by the snbstitntion of the Possessive Pro* 
nonn for the Definite Article. 

§ In English, home is never qualified by the Possessive Case of a Personal Pro- 
noon, t. «., the Possessive Pronoun is always understood^ and not exprened. 

The possessor is always inferred from tiie context, it is usually the nearest person 
in the Sentence : — 

Sm, — ^The moA went home (t. e^ to hit home). 

The man took the hwf home (i. «., to the hojfe home). 

The man took the horse home (i. «., to the mmCe home). 

The man took the boy home foith him {i. «., to the man* 9 nome). 

Did Katan go home with Shunter ? ( j. e , to Shmnker^t home). 

No» Shunker went home with Matan {%. «., to Matav^s home). 

II Supply the dlipsis, " when he arrived." Such answers as this are elliptical 
^*ompound sentences. The object of the Transitive Verb *<know" is understood to be^ 
the queftion in an afirmatioe fi>nn. (See note to Rule LXXXI.) 

T •* To hear from a person," ». e., ** to reowve a letter from a person," t . e. •* to 
be written to by a person." The following are equivalent forms of the above sen^nce. 
** When did you receive a letter from your brother last P" " When were you written 
to last by your brother ?" " When did your brother vnrite to you last P* 

Observe that *' to hear," used idiomatically as above, should not be confounded 
with " to hear" followed by a clause with that, as in, ** I heard from your brother 
th(jd you have been ill," 
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heard from him the other day, I received a letter from him yesterday 
week.* 

How many people were there, Batan at your cousin's wedding ? 
About seventy f Sir. — Have you seen your cousin since his marriage ? 
No, Sir, I have not. — Where are those people going with their sheep 
and their goats ? jDo some place at a great distance, — At what time do 
the boys go home every day ? At half -past three, — How large is this 
room ? It is twenty^four feet long^f eighteen feet wide^ and fifteen feet 
high, — Where has your mischievous little brother, Batan, hidden my 
book bag, Munna ? He has hidden it somewhere among the boxes in the 
duftry*s room, — Why did you not bring your books to school with you 
to-day, Shunker ? Because I lost them on my way home from school 
some days ago. — Where has he been living lately? He has been living 
lately with me, at my new house on the bank of the river, — Why did you 
tear up that sheet of paper, Mohan ? Because my translation of these 
difficult sentences was altogether wrong, Sir. — Where does Sohan Lai, 
the basket-maker, the grandfather of Sham Lai, live ? I do not know. 
He probably lives in some distant village, Shunker, perhaps, knows 
Sohan Lai's residence. — How far from feehari's house does his friend, 
Munna, live ? I do not know the exact distance. Sir. The two houses 
9.re perhaps at a distance of a mile and a quarterfrom etush other, Behari 
himself ^ro^flr^Zy knows the exact distance of his house from Munna's. 

Why are those boys making a noise in the next room ? None 
of us know the reason of the noise. Sir. Sohan perhaps knows the 
reason of it. He came out of that room a sbort time ago. The 
teacher of the boys there is probably absent from the room, — Why is 
there no noise in this room ? Because every one here is doing some 
work or other. 

Which of you have any letter paper ? Durga has some. None of 
us have any. I have a little. This boy has a small quantity. Shunker 
has plenty. Batan has a great deal.;|; Some of us have a great quantity 
(or a great deal). 

How much money have you, Sohan and Behari ? Only§ a little, 

• The following are commonly used Adverbs referring to points of time in the 
Past : A week ago to-day — yesterday week, (or, a week ago yesterday) — last Friday 
(<^c.,) week — a week (or a fortnight, monthy two months ^c, a year, two years ^ ^^i) 
ago to-day {yesterday, the day before yesterday, last Tuesday &c,, or, on the (a given 
date). 

The following are commonly used Adverbs referring to points of time in the 
FUTtJEE : This day week (fortnight, month, two mont^, Sfc year, two years Sfc,,) 
to-morrow week {or fortnight) , next Tuesday rf"c., week. 

It is to be observed that the Adverbs of this form referring to future time, are 
fewer than those referring to ^d»^ time. As the ftiture becomes more remote, dates 
are used in place of Adverbs thus formed. 

The Teacher should cause the pupils to expo/ad, in writing, these bracketted 
Formals into separate adverbial phrases. 

t *• Long," or, ** in length ;'* « wide," or, "in width ;" " high," or, " in height." 

{ As a general rule, deal is used with an abstract noun, and quantity with a 
common noun. 

§ " Only," is here used to emphasize the contrast between the Adjective of the 
answer and the Adjective of the question. 
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Each of us has very little. Neither of us has muc%. JVeither of us has 
any. We have none at all. We have scarcely any. We have plenty. 
Each of us has plenty. Both of us have plenty. 

Sow many quires of paper has the dufbry ? None, One or two. 
Only* a few. Several. Ever so many. A great number. 

Shunker, why did not your two brothers, Mohan and Batan, attend 
school yesterday *r Because they both met with a serious carriage acci- 
dent the evening before last, in front of the house next door to mine. 
Batan broke his arm, and Mohan sprained his ancle. 

Sow heavy is this lump of silver ? It weighsf exactly seventeen 
tolas. Its weight is exactly seventeen tolahs. It is exactly seventeen 
tolas in weight. 

Where is your brother ? I do not know, for certain.% Perhaps^ 
he is in the next room, perhaps he is in the garden. 

Sow far on his road to Benares is your brother now ? He has^ro- 
hably arrived at his journey^ s\\ end by this time. 

When did Batan come home ? He has not come home yet. He 
has, very likely^ met with an accident. He drives very carelessly. 

Where did those boys go to ?^ They, most likely^ went to the 
sweetmeat seller^ s. It is their leisure time. 

Batan was certainly standing under that tree a few minutes ago. I 

saw him there myself, — What** is 3'^our opinion of this arrangement ? I 

most decidedly object to it. — Whose signature is this ? This is UThdouht- 

edly the signature of my old friend, Mir Ali. 
- — ■ 

• See note § preceding page. 

f This verb thus used, is Intransitive, and takes the same case after it as before it. 
X Supply the ellipsis : — " Where he is." 

§ The following Adverbs oi uncertainty and of certainty y are arranged in increas- 
ing order of certainty. The last three are equivalent in meaning, but differ in (in> 
creasing) degree of force* 

Ex, — Who did this mischief ? 

Possibly Sohan did (for he is known to have done mischief at least 

once before now.) 
Perhaps Sohan did (for he sometimes does mischief.) 
Probably Sohan did (for he often does mischief.) 
Very likely Sohan did (for he very often does mischief.) 
Most likely Sohan did (for he is always doing mischief.) 
Certainly Sohan did (for he was seen to do it.) 
Decidedly Sohan did ( „ „ „ „ „ „ „ ) 
Undoubtedly Sohan did ( „ „ „ „ „ „ ) 
Perhaps is sometimes repeated in the same sentence, as in the Exercise. 
Certainly aad for certain are equivalent in meaning. 

Certainly is used before Verbs which have other than sentences for their Objects. 
Por certain is used tifter Verbs which have sentences for their Objects : — 
JEx. — I know, for certain, "who did this." 

I do not know, for certain, " what time it is ;'* but it is» certainly, past eight. 

„ „ , „ „ , " where he is." 
„ „ , „ „ , ** that he is dead." 
Whether, being rdated to which, is included here among the Relative Pronouns. 

II On account of the derivation of "journey" (Norman-French, jour, day), it 
comes under the same Rule as " day." (See Note to Rule XXIV). 

f " Where to," i. e., " to what place." " To where" cannot be used. 

** "What," is an Interrogative Nouns "what — for," or "for what" («. e. 
" why") is an Intcrogative Adverb, 
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^' i. ui-^^^ ii, ^1 4s_jj e;yj.s c* -yo i-.y ^. «)V v'JiiT 

»oT *^ U-y \J^ c&4^ - e/*» «2-/ W^M ^1» i- Or^ i-^t^ -21-1 

*> :J*«^ ^«^' (^'V 'j^ ^ u-j' *^^ "^^^ - ^ W jy !r* *^''t^ 

e/V ^V '^-j'^j' tt/V - !r* C?'j -iS^ *^'<5^ **i - V !y* c?''' 
V^ ^ S^ e;*" ^"' ^ «^^ ^^' ^ '^^' -^^^ "^ e/V - l/ ^^ 

»j - «jr'» ^jj J-^ e<*^ *^ • '^"' ^* V*^>^* ^ y ^' ^^' 

^Jj^«^U i, ttl^Vii^jl it_) ^y ^X* diU ^ ,^ j^X^ ^^ ^jyl 

», v.j.«».U . j^ IJ^ Vi^ ly^ ^ ^Wi ;^ 1;' — j*J jXLi . U5 
WO.L* - \Aj ^yM ^ »} 5^^ - ^ ^r*- ^ ■c A «-:/' '■^^^ W^ 
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^1 - ti/V V ^^' v----^ - V ^ »j «^ - zJ^ s**^' ^^'^ 

\^ji L^l - ^ ^j" wV (^1 »J V^^ *«• ^"^^J *«f^ - UJ* ^^ 

JU*I«.) a«jUX_ JjJ ujjil'^- ,,.5-Aw »—»;-« 4SL ^Ji^ J** oUUiL* ,j,J 
viAj) «^^ liAj) AXJ^ - y^ ij'i c!r4^ ^i)y^ f ^hj - >* U 

^ ^x5 j^j - ^ CUV U-S; SrC^ - ^ ^(^ UJ^ ^b ^^V^ 

CV «t;4^ e/V" - ^'*->/ «>' — ^ ^^J ^ *^ -^y^^r* '^'^ 
V*t« -yb ^y ;^^l ^^-J i? ttj W - '^ ^ «/** ^^«*V 

jrifV-"* i^ >■? ^J^ - te/** -j-jy;"^' ^ s^i^ ^yi ^^' r* 
,^,^^ viAel 4^. w-. v^" ^'^ c:-^ u-« e;i^ i?< ^) »> 

ixiyjji .^•. 2.y ^ J^****-' ^a3^ ^ ^^j^^f- ^ ,J^^^ 
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( any ) ,^1 jjl ( some ) > > jUiuu-l ui^jU i. ^st^ 
**0' v-^ ^ A^ ^ )Ji^ ^^^V c^V •>!; ^ I; W (ir-r* • u5i» 

i- ^J'^ti c/ft^ J* ttfV* - ^ Vi-^ «i;*H y-i' i-^ A tt/i* 

itfi^ i:A^ ' ^ ^J ^^ ^^^ '^'^ ^^^ '^ ^^ <J^' " ^*' 
UiU jj/V «H^ - ^5* ^^ (4/4" c'y "J;^ U-' »^ W^ - cjy* ^*^ 

A*./ ^ . ^ J^ ^i^ »j tt/4^ *r/ - ^* ^V <-^i> j^-ji W^ 
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f»» tJ^**A«l i_ ^yiSi ^ ,^ u,^y J - e»** ^^ '-^*t^ »i»***j' ^y 
us^ «-$^ ti/** t>^ -^ J^**^' us^ ( ftny ) ^J jyl ( some ) 

^^^ J*"Mi h ^-^l-i - 15* U5*^^ W^* c:;*^ A*" ^ «-^jJ ^y 

- ^Ji:* «_i^ c^^ ^^» j^ >J-o ^OT «j ajLi - ^yb lliU ^^ 
^j^t ^,l uJU) ^r^ ol; W- ICT "- ^j* UV ^V «>V-' »; W^ 

^ym \^9S? ^3tyO - ^A ^U y L/^?^ uO W^' «-^t^ " e;*^ 
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CHAPTER XXI 



The Comparative and the Superlative Degrees of Ad- 
jectives. The comparison of Adjectives. The use 
of than to compare. 



Ettle LXXXVIII. — Comparison between one individual ' thing 
and another, or between one class or group of things (considered as an 
individual thing) and another, is indicated by using the Comparative 
Degree of an Adjective, followed by than : — 

Ex, — He is older than / am.* 

He is older than any ofu9. 

Mine are more difficult exercises than yourt. 

My horses are superior to yours.t 

It is common, but ungrammatical, to use the Objective Case after 
than in a sentence having a Neuter or an Intransitive Verb. The Eule 
is as follows : — 

(a) Put a Nominative Case after than preceded by a Neuter or by 
an Intransitive Verb : — 

Ea. — He is taller than I am. 

She is younger than you (are). 
They write better than we do. J 
Ton are taller than Durga (is). 

If the Verb be Neuter, the Nominative may stand without its Verb, 
if it is the Pronoun yoM,§ or a Noun^ after than. 

If the Verb be Active, the Auxiliary of the Emphatic Form may be 
used, or understood. 

(b) Put either a Nominative or an Objective Case after than pre- 
ceded by a Transitive Verb, according to the sense to be conveyed :||— 

Ex. — ^Tou like him better than me (». «. you like him better than you 
like me.) 
You like him better than Z do («. 0. 
Tou like him better than I like him.) 



* Sentences of this form are compound, but appear simple when the second verb 
is omitted. 

t Superior t inferior, prior and anterior, forms of letter, worse, and earlier, re- 
quire to instead of than. 

X Observe the use of the emphatic form of the Verb here. 

§ Observe, that the Pronoun which eiyoys this privilege is that, the Nominative 
and the Objective Cases of which are of the same form. 

II This rule properly belongs to the next Chapter, but it is placed here owing to 
its symmetrical relation to Bule (a) preceding it. 
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Rule (h) may be stated more simply thus : — 

If the Comparison be between two Nominatives, put a Nominative 
Case after than. 

If the Comparison be between two Objectives, put an Objective Case 
afber than. 

Comparison between an individual thing or things, and a group or 
class including that thing or things, is indicated by using the Superla- 
tive Degree of an Adjective preceded by the, and followed by a sentence 
or Prepositional phrase representing that group or class : — 

JSx. — Me 18 the oldest oidUofus (or, oftu all). 
We three are the oldest pupUe of this achooU 
London is the lai^est cUy in the world. 
He is the deverest of the boys I know. 

If the group or class consist of two only, the Comparative Degree is 
used, preceded by the, '* than*' being omitted : — 

Ex, — He is the older qf the two. 

Which is the more valuable of thete two hooks ? 

If the sentence or the phrase representing the g^up or class contain 
a Possessive Pronoun, or a Verb indicating possession, the sentence or the 
phrase may be omitted, and the Possessive Pronoun substituted for the : — 

Ex. — This is the newest of my hooks, or. 
This is my newest book. 
He is the hest friend you have, or. 
He is your hest friend. 

The addition of all to the first, and verif to the second, of these 
forms, renders the sentence more emphatic : — 

£x. — ^This is the newest of all my books, or. 
This is my i)ery newest book. 
He is the best of all yonr friends, or,* 
He is your very best friend. 

BiTLB LXXXIX. — Put the following Adverbs of Degpree before the 
Comparative Degree of an Adjective, with thatiy to express an increase or 
a diminution of the difference^ expressed by the Comparative Degree : — 
Much^X a great deal, a little, far, rather, slightly, and somewhat. 
Put hyfar^ either before or after for the same purpose : — 

S^, — Camels are mvteh taller than horses. 

Crows fly a great deal slower than pigeons. 
He looks a little older than his oonsdn. 
This book is ^ar more valuable than that. 

It is rather (or slightly, or somewhat) cooler tO'day than (it was) yes- 
terday. 
This boy is hyfar a better writer than his brother. 
This boy is a better writer by fir than his brother. 

* The following sentences are arranged in increasing order of the emphasis upon 
the Adjective :-~> 

JEx. — ^The best horse won. 

The best of the horses won. 
The best of aU the horses won. 
f The use of the Comparative degree is to express difference, 
X Muehyfar, and by far, cannot be used with the Positive Degree oi an Adjective. 
§ By far is also thus used with the Superlative Degree. 
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EuLE XO. — Put €U before, and at after, the Positive Degree of an 
Adjective, to express equality* as the result of CkmparUon : — 

Ex. — Mj penknife is cts sharp as a razor. 

Put no before the Comparative with than after for the same pur^ 
pose : — 

Sx, — He is no older than I am.f 

BuLE XCI. — Put 80 in place of the first as, when using a Negative 
iXL a sentence like the first Example of the foregoing Bule : — 

Ex, — My knife is not so sharp m yours. 

Mine is not so sharp a]; knife as yours. 

8ueh§ may be used for so in similar sentences : — 

£x, — ^My knife is not such a{ sharp one <u yours. 
Mine is not such aj sharp knife cu yours. 



EXEEGISE XXI. 

Durga is a hetter scholar, hj far, than Rohan, his elder brother. |I — 
Have you not been writing with leis care to-day than usual, Mohun ? 
— This house, the property of Durga Das, the banker, stands on higher 
ground than any other house in the neighbourhood. — We have never 
met with 9uch difficult sentences as these till now. — Is not this woollen 
cloth inferior in quality to that ? — There has been no le8%% rain this 
year thwn last. — There are no mort^ than eleven boys in this class. — 
He has made no feu>er% than seven mistakes in ^vq lines of his Transla*' 
tion Exercise. 

I have met him on the road to the Post Office as many as seven 
times in the course of the last few days. — He and his two brothers spent 
no less than two rupees on sweetmeats yesterday. — Ratan's broken arm, 
and Mohan's sprained ancle, are very much hetter to-day than they were 
yesterday. — The diamond is a far more precious stone than the emerald, 
— Is not his necessity greater than yours ? — Did you solve a greater num- 
ber of problems than they did r No, Sir, they solved a far greater 
niimber than we did. — Is not this problem much more difficult than 
that? — Yes, Sir, it is much more difficult, — How do your pupils conduct 

* See footnote f to preceding Bule. 

I* ** He is not older than I am/' means that he is either yovmger, or, as old as, I 
am. By suhstitnidng no for not, we (idiomatically) cancel the first of these two mean- 
ings. The above sentence therefore means " He is as old as I am." These twa 
different forms of the sentence would be used under different drcumstances, and are 
not interchangeable. 

X Observe the position of the Indefinite Article. 

§ Such cannot be thus used with an Adverb qualifying a Verb, 

II Observe the difference between this, and, " his elder brother, Bohan." The 
second expression is incorrect. The use of a term in apposition is, to explain. 
Here, '* Rohan'' requires explanation, while '' his elder brother" does not. 

% ** Few" refers to number ; ** less" refers to quantity or degree. 
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themselves now ? Their conduct is now far more iotitfactory than be* 
fore. It is better by far than formerly. — Does not this rope seem strong- 
er than the other ? — Both Munna and all of* his companions were 
making more noise than everf at their play. — Some fruits are less pleas^ 
ant to the taste than to the eye. Some fruits are more pleasant to the 
eye than to the taste. — How many more pupils are there in your School 
than in ours ? There are sixteen more pupils in our School than in 
yours. — Sohan pays more minute attention to the Rules of Syntax nowj 
than he formerly did. — How much heavier, Rohan, is this bullock = load 
than that ? — Snow remains on the ground, in the coldest climates, for 
many months in the year. — I am rather anxious about the result of the 
recent Examination. — (a) My Qow&m\% as oldas 1 am.§ (li) My cou- 
sin is no older than I am.§ My cousin is no yotmger than I am. — Why 
have these people been waiting *o|| long ? — These people have waited for 
a longer time for their pay than the others. — How much older than 
Mohan, is Rohan ? He is three years older. He is older by three 
yeai's. 

Why is he so weak ?% Because he has been very ill for a long 
time. — Why are you lying down. Because I am so** tired. — Why did 
you punish him «ott severely ? Because he was «oJ J disobedient, — To-day's 
examination has been slightly easier than yesterday's. — What work is 
the gardener doing just now ? He is, at the present moment, pruning 
one of the finest of the fruit trees in the orchard. — Is your house, Ra- 
tan, TDMcYi farther from the School than Shunker's ? Yes, Sir, my house 
is twice an far from the School as Shunker's. — Were there no peaches 
riper than these on that tree ? Yes, there were plenty, §§ far riper. ^^ — He 
selected the longest and «^a9]p6«^|||| knife in the cutler's shop. — What 



• " All of," the emphatic form of •* all," requires ** both" to accompany the 

t ** Ever," here, means, " at any previous time." 

X Observe that the Adverb " now" is placed as near as possible to the Adverb 
** formerly," with which it is contrasted. 

§ To explain the circumstances under which these two forms should be respect- 
ively used, it is only necessary to place the two following sentences after the two 
given above : — (a) " Why then should I take care of him ?"— (b) ** Why then should 
he take care of me ?" 

II Sentences such as this, where no *' as" follows the *' so," are contracted com- 
pound sentences. The full form of the above sentence is as follows : — " Why have 
these people been waiting (as long as they have been waiting) for their wages ?" 
Ihefull form is never used in composition. 

In such sentences the comparison is between the statement and itse^. This form 
is only used in sentences asking for a reason, or ^ving a reason. 

If i. e. •* Why is he ow weak as he is T* 

*• ». e. ** Because I am as tired as I am tired.** 

ft i. e. ** Why did you punish him as severely as you did ?" 

XX i. e. " Because he was ca disobedient as he was.'* 

§§ Observe the ellipses. 

II II Two Adjectives of the Comparative or of the Superlative Degree, qualifying 
the same word, require " and" between them. Compare ti^is sentence with the first in 
Exercise VII. 
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knives have you selected ? I have selected these two, t\e longest,'* and 
the sharpest knife in another cutler's shop. — Is there any room on those 
seats for any more hoys ?\ Yes, there is plenty of room for half a dozen 
more.X — There was a great deal more room for our hooks in that cup- 
board than in this. — ^We have met with sentences cts difficult as these, 
only in the books of the students of the first class. — His attainments 
are far superior to the attainments of a mere schoolboy. — London is 
the richest^ and most important city in the world. — Mohan is taking 
more pains with his lessons than Rohan is. — How vavicYi farther from 
the river side than yours is Rohan's house, Munna ? It is three times as 
far from the river side as mine is. Sir, — The youngest of these three men 
rowed us from the shore to the ship. — You have made such\^ mistakes as 
these before. — You have made the same\\ mistakes as these before. — This 
knife of mine is as long^ and a« sharp as a sword (is). — My knife is not so 
long*^ andtfo sharp as yours (is). — He had a knife, as long and as sharp as 
a sword,f\ in his right hand. — Did your brother ever meet with so serious 
an accident as this before ? No, Sir, he never did. — Did stich a serious 
accident as this ever happen to your brother before ? No, Sir, he never 
met with so seriotts an accident as this before. — There have been much 
fewer grapes on that vine this year than last. — Which of you, Durga, 
and Behari, is the taller ? Behari is, Sir. — Some of them were talking 
about the most recent news from the Seat of War. — Is not that 
horse a very valuable one ? Yes, the price of that horse J J is no less 
than%^ seven hundred rupees — How much taller than you, Durga, is 

• See Bole XX. — " Knife** is understood here. 

f Supply the ellipsis : ** than are sitting there," 

J Supply the ellipsis : " than are sitting here," (or there). 

§ When two Comparatives or two Superlatives of different forms are used toge- 
ther, it is necessary to put the simpler form first ; otherwise the " more," " most," 
&c , will refer to both adjectives, and the second will thus be a double Comparative 
or Superlative. 

II " The same — as" is included among the expressions indicating Comparison, 
" Such — as" indicates that two nouns are similar : — " the same — as" indicates that 
two nouns are identical. 

% Supply the ellipsis : *' <m a sword is." 

*• Supply the ellipsis : " as yours is." 

ft Observe that a Comparative Fhrase, when used as an Adjective, comes after 
its Noun. 

XX A-ddendv/m to Rule XXV: — Put an animate possessor into the Norman form, 
when the thing possessed is an Abstract Noun : — 

Ex. — He patted his horse's neck. 

He told me the cost of his horse. 
Sde Note J p. 82. 

§§ This form of expressing equality makes the high price of the horse prominent ; 
and the insertion of the italicized phrase makes the reply agree with the expectation 
expressed by the question. 
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Behari ? He is an inch and a half taller than I am, Sir. — This is the 
most valuable of all my hooks. It is more useful to me than any of my 
newer ones. — There are rocks as large as houses on the hanks of that 
river. — There were no sentences mo difficult as these in your Translation 
Exercises. — There was not a single sentence so difficult as these in your 
Translation Exercise. — This boy looks more like his elder than his young- 
er brother.* — ^This boy looks more like his elder brother than his 
younger brother does.f — How much more money did Behari's uncle 
give him than he gave you, Durga ? He gave Behari eight annas more 
than he gave me, Sir. — My brother is the soundest sleeper of us all. — 
The youngest of these two boys is the you/ngest of us all. — The youngest 
of these three boys is the smallest boy in J the school.— ^A boy of J this 
school has just broken one of the Post OflSce windows with a stone. — I 
am no more wrong than you are. — Have you ever seen any peaches as 
large as these before ? No, I have never before seen any peaches 
nearly so large as these. I have never before seen such large peaches 
as these. — Is this boy much older than his brother ? No, Sir, he is only 
a little older. — I have locked up the newest of my books in that cup- 
board. — My brother was the^ most successful hyfar at the recent examin- 
ation of candidates for employment in the Medical Department. — Why 
did you not accept my invitation to my brother's wedding ? Because 
of a^Wor|| engagement. — My brother lived at Muttra prior to^ hia 
marriage. — How is your sick brother to-day, Mohan ? He is much 
worse,** Sir. He is becoming weaker and weakerff from day to day. — 
How did you become aware of your brother's illness, Mohan ? His 
appetite grew less and less every day, and his sleep at night more and 
more restless. — I told him nothing more than this. — I told him this, and 
nothing more, — Have you many books ? No, I have no more than four. 



• ♦, e. '* He looks more like his elder brother, than he looks like his younger 
brother." (See (h) Eule LXXXVIII.) 

t ». «. " He looks more like his elder brother, than his younger brother look^ 
like his elder brother." (See (h) Rule LXXXVIII.) The forms of sentences given 
in these two Notes are not used in Composition. 

J Observe the respective uses of " in" and " of" in sentences such sus these. 
** In" is used when the Noun is preceded by an Adjective of QiialU^, 

§ ** The" is used here, because of the Noun " competitor" understood after 
** successful." 

II Ac^'ective, «. «., previous {tmdeclinahle). 

^ Adverb, ». e. ** at an earlier date than^* 

•• Supply the ellipsis : — ** than he was before." 

ft The Comparative Degree of an Adjective or an Adverb is repeated thus to 
indicate the continuous repetition of the change of condition expressed by the Com- 
parative Degree. It is usually accompanied by an Adverb or an Adverbial Phrase 
indicating continuous time. 
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— ^Have you many books ? Yes, I have as many as four. — ^Moban, you 
coward, bow many times did you strike this little boy, Batan ? I 
struck him no more than three times, Sir. — Ratan, how many times did 
that big cowardly boy strike you ? He struck me no fewer than three 
times, Sir. — Mohan, what did you strike Ratan with ? With a stick 
no thicker than one of my fingers. Sir. — Ratan, what did Mohan strike 
you with ? . With a sticK as thick as one of his fingers, Sir. 



tti^ «ilirJ^ u**J' i' i. ^hj ^Jh^ u^^T V. - ts^jjw' ^s-+*» 
■ ui* e;V^ <-*^,^'4/ l;^W -^ jiriif* ^^tr ^r»*P*u/-« 'At*^ 

^^^ft laSSU 4>aL^ ^i«4^ *i I/* A^y^ 1;^ - ^ c-i^yL^ ^ 

tab* M»jy "4>' ^'.^ ^ <M^'J tt/i>*r *t^ - e;** /r» "-S^/ tt/4'^'* 
^Xtoj 1;^ »JU; i. ^l« i£_l UUx«o fa Uy <^ l^i - ^ UU Uyt 
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tf-ri"!^ ^ - vt;i* cJ^T ^t \Ji^. A^ t,^U ^jjU . ^^ ^^^ ^UT 
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• •• 
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us* ii;V w^; *«f^ /j' «-!r -^ cJr?^ ^-'r- ^ ^^- -^^;fr* ti;*^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 



The Comparative and the Superlative Degrees of 
Adverbs. The Comparison of Adverbs. The use 
of than to contrast. 



Rtjlb XCII. — The Rules as to the Comparative and the Superlative 
Degrees of Adverbs are similar to those given for Adjectives. (See pre- 
ceding chapter.) 

(a) In comparing Adverbs, reference is made, sometimes to the 
Agents of the two Verbs, and sometimes to the Objects : — See Rule 
LXXXVIII. (h). 

Ex. — You have written this page less neatly than they (have). 
You have written this page less neatly than that, 

(h) When Intransitive Verbs are used, reference is made to their 
Agents only : — 

Ex. — Tou write less neatly than theg (do). 

Rule XCIII. — Put the following Adverbs of Degree before the 
Comparative Degree, with than, of an Adverb of Manner ^ to express an 
increase or a diminution of the difference expressed by the Comparative 
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Degree ; — Muehj a great deal, a little, far, rather, slightly , and some- 
what: — 

£x, — ^Tou have written this page much lest neatly than that. 
Pigeons fly a great deal faster than crows. 
They arrived a little later than we did.* 
This boy readsyor more fluently than the other. 
Sohan speaks English rather (or slightUf, or somewhat) worse than 
Bohan does.* 

Rule XCIV. (o) — Put as before, and as after, the Positive Degree 
of an Adverb to express equality as the result of comparison : — 

JEx, — ^Tou have written this page as neatly as that. 

(b) Put no before the Comparative with than after, for the same 
purpose : — 

JEx, — ^Ton have written this page no less neatly than that. 
You have written this page no more neatly than that. 

EuLE XCV. — Put SO in place of the first as, in negativing senten- 
ces like the foregoingf : — 

Ex, — ^Ton have not written this page so neatly otf that. 

Btjle XCVI. — Prepositions used as Adverbs form their Compar- 
ative Degree with the aid of the Comparative Degree of an Adjective of 
kindred meaning, instead of with ** more" or ** less" : — 

Ex, — We vreoX, farther up the river than they did. 
These houses stand closer together than those. 
Those desks are wider apart than these. 
He vfeni farther into the cave than I did. 
This man went lower down the well than the other did. 
He climhed higher up the hill yesterday than he did the day hefore. 

Rtoe XCVII. («)— " Than"! is used with "rather," to contrast a 
Noun, an Adjective, an Adverb, a Verb, or a JPreposition, with the an- 
tonym of it§ : — 



* Ohserve, that when the tense of the first verh is in the Simple form, the second 
Yerh is to he in the Emphatic form. 

t This rule does not apply to Sentences of the form of the Examples to 
Rule XLII. 

J The ordinary use of " than" is to compare, not two different Parts of Speech, 
hut two different degrees of the same Adjective or Adverb. 

§ The antonym of a word is another word having an opposite signification to that 
word, (See Note to heading of Chapter VII). 

If on cMtonym is capable of being formed with ** not/' as tired, not tired, &&/ 
the " not** may be used alone in a contrast : — 

Sx. — ** I am tired rather than not,*' 

This latter mode of expressing contrast is only used when the degree of difference is 
but slight. The preceding Example is equivalent to, '* I am only a little tired." 
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JEx, — Rohan likes play, rather than work. 

He is hxzy, rather than stupid.^ 

I wrote this leisurely y rather than hurriedly. f 
(a) He seeks, rather thaii shuriSyX danger, 
(a) He has sought^ rather than (he has) shunned,X danger. 
{b) They burnt their city, rather than affbrdj, shelter to the enemy. 

My height is over, rather than under, five feet. 

Observe, in the above Examples, that, because the second term of the 
sentence is negatived by " rather than," one of the Nouns only is ctctually 
the Object of the Verb, one Adjective only is the attribute of the Noun, 
one manner only is attributed to the Verb, one action only is indicated by 
the Verb, and one relation only between the two Nouns is expressed (by 
a Preposition). 

(b) " Rather" is placed, as in the following Examples, before, instead 
of between, the two contrasted words, when the two Adjectives, Adverbs, 
&c., not being antonyms, yet have force together in the sentence, as stated 
in tbe preceding Remark § ; — 

JEx. — He is rather lazy than stnpid (*'. e.. He is hoth lazy and stupid, but, on 
the whole y laziness predominates.) 
I wrote this rather hurriedly than leisurely, (*. e., I wrote ^ome parts 
of this hurriedly, and other parts leisurely ; but, on the whole, it is 
written more hurriedly than leisurely.) 

In sentences of the form of the above, " on tbe whole'* may be put 
in the usual place of the Adverb of Manner. 

(c) The necessity for expressing contrast by using " rather than," is 
usually brought about by the character of the context, as in the follow- 
ing Examples :— 



* ** Lazy" and ** stupid'* are not antonyms. They can be contrasted, however, 
because the qxialities they express produce a similar effect (i e,, backwardness in a 
pupil). 

t " Otherwise*' may be used in place of the second antonym (of an Adverb), 
See note J p. 122. 

J In sentences of Form {a), in which the two Verbs are absolute antonyms, 
whether in or out of the sentence, only contrast is indicated by ** rather than.** 

The two Verbs agree in Tense and in Mood, and the Nominative and the Auxi- 
liary of the second Verb are omitted. 

In sentences of Form (i), in which the two Verbs are not absolute antonyms, but 
are only antonyms as regards their sense in the sentence, " rather than'* not only 
indicates contrast, but also a selected alternative, selected by preference. The two 
Verbs agree in Tense, but differ in Mood, and the Nominative and the Auxiliary of 
the second Verb are omitted. Either clause of the sentence may stand first : — 

;Ex. — ** Bather than afford shelter to the enemy, they burnt their city.** 

Sentences of Form (ft) will be treated of ferther on, with the Subjunctive Mood. 

§ ** Rather'* does not change its place when concerned with a Noun, a Verb, 

or a Preposition. 

**More'* may be substituted for "rather" when thus changed in place with 

Adjectives and Adverbs. 

** Rather" will frequently be found in literature separated from " than, and 
placed nearer to the beginning of a sentence than is prescribed by these Rules, more 
particularly when the Verb concerned is in a Compound form. Departure from the 
simple Rules given in this book is, however, a matter of style and effect, and cannot 
be safely practised by beginners. 
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Ex. — Does Mohan assist you ? No, he hinders, rather than assists, me. 

How does Mohan assist yon ? Not much, and not well, fie hinders, ro- 
ther than assists, me.* ^ 

(d) " Instead of is used for " rather than," when the idea ofsubsti* 
tutioTiy as well as of contrast y is intended to be conveyed : — 

Sx. — Work, instead of plaif, now occupies most of Rohan's time- 
He is now diligent, instead of lazy. 

1 wrote the latter part of my letter leisurely, instead of hwrriedly, 
8ince his recent defeat,t he shuns, instead of seelcinff,X the enemy. 
You have entered Mohan's height wron^ in the list. He is over, instead 
of under, five feet. 

Rule XCVIII.— ** Than"§ is used with « else/' to eontrast a Noun 
with the Compounds of «o, some^ and awy : — 

JSx, — Nobody else than Durga saw me do it. 

I saw no-one else than Durga in the room. 

Pid you see any one else than my brother there ? 

I want something else than this. 

BuLE XCIX (a).—" Than" II is used with " other," to contrast a 
Noun with another Noun preceded by no, some, or any : — 



Mx,-^aS No other boy than Durga saw me do it. 

ib) I saw no other boy than Durga in the room, 

c) Did you see any other man than my brother there ? 

(cQ I want some other booh than this. 



(Jb) « Others" is the plural of " other" ; but ** than", or " besides", 
and the second of the two contrasted terms, must be omitted wheu 
** others" is used : — 



t If it be considered possible that both hindering and assisting can be carried on 
at the same time, the above sentence would stand thus : — 

Ex. — He rather hinders than assists me. 

t Observe, that the Adverbial Phrase with " since/* is here placed before, instead 
of after, tbe Verb it qualifies. (See Rule XXX VI. ) Transposition of Phrases and 
Clauses is a matter of style and effect. The effect here of the transposition is, to make 
more prominent the Adverbial Phrase of Time. 

X " Instead of," being a Preposition, the Verb following it must be put into thq 
£)nn of a Noun, i. e,, of a Participle. 

§ " Else/* when used with those Compounds of no, some, and any, which repre- 
sent a person, takes either form of the Possessive Case. The other Compounds take 
the Norman form only : — 

Sx. — This is Durga's pony, and nobody else^s. 

These are the ruins of a temple, and of nothing else. 

In the preceding Examples, the clause with ** and" is added to emphasize tiie 
possessor in the first clause. 

*' But," may be used instead of ** else than" with the compounds of no and any. 

** But" or *' except" must be used instead of " else than," with the compounds of 
every. " Else" is used with all these compounds, when the second member of the 
Qontrast is omitted (as understood). 

II When used with a Noun of an Abstract characterf " other" and " than** may 
stand together : — 

Hx. — " Have you no excuse, other than this ?' 



)» 
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JSth — Have yon any other books than these ? 

No, I have no other books than these ; or, 
(a?) No, I have no others. 

" Other," thus used with " than," conveys the idea o{ exclusion, 
(e) To convey the idea of inclusion or addition, " besides'* should be 
Bubstatuted for " than :" — 

Ex. — (a) Another boy besides Dnrga saw me do it. 

(b) I saw two other boys besides Durga in the room. 
I saw two others in the room. (See x above) 

(c) Did you see any other man besides my Iwother there P 

(d) I want some other book besides this. 
Compare the last sentence with 

I want some other book than this. 

BuLE C. — '* Than" is used with " otherwise," to contrast an Adverb 
(expressed) with the antonym of it (understood by " otherwise") : — 

JE!v. — ^I have written this otherwise than hmriedly, (t. e., I have written thi» 
leisurekf.) 
He has done ^lis otherwise than by aeoident, (t» «., He haa done this 
by design.) 



EXERCISE JUL 

Durga translates into English far more correctly titan Sohan does.— 
I passed my last holidays otherwise than happily. There was great sick- 
ness in our family during the whole time. — This statement is vague, 
rather than definite, I do not clearly understand it. — Your explanation 
of this matter, Munna, partially, rather than completely, satisfies me. I 
require further* explanation. — He makes this particular error in spelling 
ifery much oftener thcnt he does that. — The boys in this class are sitting 
farther apart to-day than they were yesterday. — The desks of that class 
were standing wider apart yesterday than they are to-day. — The teacher 
has just placed the desks of his class closer together than they were 
before. — Why are those boys sitting so close together ?f Because there 
is hardly enough room for them all on the seat. — ^Why do those boys sit sa 
far apart ? Because their seat is mach longer than the others. — Mohan 
wastes valuable time* He spends it on trivial occupations, rather than 
on important studies. — Is not the time passing m,(yre pleasantly than it 
did yesterday ? — He gave me no otherX reason than this for his absence. — 



* " Farther,** refers to actual space or distance, and ia used with both Commoi^ 
and Proper Nouns. 

** Further" is used with Abstract Nouns only. 

t Supply the ellipsis : — " as they are.*' 

X See first note on next page. 
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He gave me no reason, other* than this, for his absence. — ^He gave me 
this reason, emd no other,f for his absence. — Is he friendly to you ? 
No, he is othervnse them friendlyj to me. — You have acted otherwise 
than honorablyj in this matter. — How far along the road did you go 
with him ? I did not go far. I went with him no farther than the 
third milestone from here.§ — All islands are unapproachable, either by 
friends or enemies, otherwise than by sea. — My teacher has been very 
kind to me. He has forgiven me, instead of punishing|| me. — My bro- 
ther reached home much sooner^ than I did. — My brother arrived home 
mtich earlier^ than I did. — How far across the river did they swim ? 
Mohan swam half-way** across, and Sohan swam right** across. — Did he 
go far into the cave ? No, he went no farther than the entrance. — My 
recent speculation has led to loss, rather than gain. — The teacher went 
further into the matter than we did. He soon got to the bottom of it. 



• The first of these two forms is used in contrasting Common Nonns only : the 
second, or Grammatical form, is more commonly used with Abstract Nouns. The 
third form, (note t) with " and'*, is used to indicate a greater degree of contrast. 

t In sentences of this form the Verb and its Completion {he gave me) is under- 
stood after ** and." 

J The use of " otherwise than" renders a sentence less discourteous in expression. 
These sentences might run thus : — ** He is inimical to me.'* — ** You have acted dis- 
Tionorahly in this matter.** 

§ ** Here** and *' there** are commonly used as Nouns, instead of, " this place,** 
and " that place.** The ^particular place is understood from the context. 

II " Instead of,** being a Preposition, must be followed by a Noun or a Pronoun. 
Hence, the second of the two Verbs contrasted by " instead of,** must be in the form 
of a Participle. (See note J p. 118). 

% Like since and ago — too and very^ ** early** and " soon** are incorrectly used 
as synonyms by beginners. 

" Soon** and " early** are partial, not complete, synonyms. 

" Soon" and *' tardily" are antonyms. " Early" and " late*' are also antonyms. 

" Soon** conveys the idea of — " in a short time** ; and refers rather to a Period 
than to a Point of Time. 

" Early" conveys the idea of — "before a certain Point of time more or less 
definitely fixed,** and refers rather to a Point than to a Period of Time : — 

Sx. — He soon went away. 
He went away earlg. 

" Soon" precedes the Verb which it qualifies : " early" follows the Verb which 
it qualifies. 

** Tardily** and ** late" are placed according to the General Rule for the Placing 
of Adverbs. 

The Comparative and the Superlative Degrees of all these Adverbs also follow 
the General Rule. 

Observe, that in the Exercise, "to reach'* indicates a continuous action, and 
therefore requires sooner ; and that " to arrive** indicates an instantaneous action, 
and therefore requires earlier. 

•* These are Adverbs modifying Prepositions. 
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An examination into his accounts shewed the existence of an in- 
crease, rather than of a decrease, in the annual profits of his business.— 
He took no further notice of the matter.* 

Durga lives no farther from the school than you do. Why does 
lie not come to school o« early as you do ? Because he does not start so 
early ^ and walk so fast, as I do. 

I see guilt, and not innocence, in this man's face. 

To how many people have you told this ? I have told it to no one 
else than to Shunker. I have told it to Shunker, a^ to no one else.f 
I have told it to Shunker only. 

Where is Rohan ? He has gone home. Everybody else has stayed 
behind. — Have any other men than these been working in your garden 
to-day ? No, no others^ have been working there to-day. — Mohan goes 
home with Rjitan oftener than with Shunker. — Mohan goes home with 
Hatan oftener than Shunker does. — Durga has translated these sentences 
far more correctly than he has§ those. — My elephant carries his heavy 
load mTich more easily than your camel does§ his. — The gardener has 
been working for himself to-day more industriously hy far than for his 
master. — The crowd in front of the jail gate became more and more\\ 
noisy every minute. — Behari, such mistakes as this occur in your exercises 
•ftener and ofbener\ every day. Why are you so careless ? Why are 
you not more careful ? 

Why do you use red ink, instead of black ? Because no other ink 
than red answers my purpose. — He never sits anywhere else than in this 
seat. — He always sits in this seat, avid nowhere else. — Is there any one 
else's horse than mine at the gate ? No, there is no one else's horse 
there. — I have never met with srich mistakes as these anywhere else 
than in Sohan's exercises. — I always meet with such mistakes a>s these in 
Sohan's exercises, a/nd nowhere else. 

Sohan, you look ill. What is the matter with you ? I am tired, 
rather than ill. — Sohan, you are ill. What is the matter with you ? 
I am tired, and not ill. 

You have made a vague, instead of di, definite, statement. — I see guilt, 
rather than innocence, in this man's face. — He has taken away somebody 
else's umbrella instead of his own. 

Rohan's name stands lower down in the list than Sohan's. — How far 
round the garden did you go ? I went half way round, Sohan went 

f Supply the ellipsis : — " tJian the notice he had already taken." 

"f Observe, that there is an ellipsis (than to Shunker) after *' else," when the 

form of sentence with ** and" is used. The contrast is made more emphatic when this 

form with '* and" is used. (See note * p. 120). 

J " Others," *. c, " otJt^er men than these." The second form is the more 
emphatic. 

§ Observe that the principal Verb is omitted. The second term of a compoH- 
son or of a contrast is commonly elliptical, except when unusual emphasis is required. 

II The sign of the Compai*ative Degree, or the Comparative Degree itself, is thus 
doubled to indicate continuous increase or decrease of a quality. This doubling is 
followed by an Adverb of (contiwuousj Time, either expressed or understand. 
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a lUtle farther round, and Mohan went all the way round,^ — ^The com« 
plexions of the Europeans of the countries on the shores of the Medi-' 
terranean Sea are swarthy, rather than fair. 

Have I done my G-rammar Exercise well, Sir ? No, Kohan, you 
have done it far fromf welL You have done it rather carelessly thcui 

iiot4 

Do you see Katan's kite ? It is mounting higher and higher every 
moment. — He gained his end more by persuasion than by force. — The 
elephant and the camel carry heavy loads more easily than any other 
beasts of burden do. — Each member of the School Committee expressed 
his opinion Tnore decidedly than before against a Wednesday half holiday. 
—Is there anything else than books in that cupboard ? No, there is 
nothing else than books in it. — The dufbry has ruled the lines on this- 
page wider apart than the lines of the pattern are. They are much too 
wide apart. — He makes mistakes in spelling seldomer than his brother 
does. — You make such mistakes as this less often than he does. — Our 
gardener has been working this week less industriously than usual. §~-' 
The whole School Committee objects no less strongly\\ than before to a 
Wednesday half holiday. — The crowd in front of the jail gate became 
noisier and noisier every minute. — You have made a v^ue, instead of a 
definite, statement. — There is now an increase, instead of a decrease, in 
the annual profits of my business. — Why do you use red ink rather than 
black ? Because red ink, and nothing else^ answers my purpose. — Mohan 
spends most uf his time in play, instead of in study. — That man speaka 
very indistinctly. He mumbles, rather than speaks. — How many people 
have you told this to ? I have told it to no one hut Shunker. I have 
told it to Shunker, and to no one else, — Did you see any one else them 
Behari in the garden ? No, Sir, I saw no one hut Behari, there. — What 
is there in that cupboard ? There are old books in it, and nothing else. — 
I passed my last holidays unpleasantly, rather tlian otherwise. There 
were no fewer than three deaths in our family during that time. — Is he 
unfriendly to you ? No, he is friendly to me rather than otherwise, — He 
went five miles out of his way, rather than meet^ me. — The policeman 
has run away, instead q/* keeping guard.** — One of those ships has an- 
chored mu^h closer to the shor^ than the other has. 



• Or, " right round." (For Synonyms, see note § on the following page). 

t Far from, «'. c, by no means : not at all. 

J " Not/* the Adverb being understood, may stand (like " otherwise**) for the 
antonym of the Adjective or the Adverb abeady expressed in the sentence. (See 
Rule C and note f to Rule XCVII.) 

§ " Usual** is thus used as an idiomatic contraction of " he usually does." 

II ** Now,*' or *' then," is understood here, as a contrast to " before," according 
as the Tense of the Verb is Present or Past. 

** Quite as strongly as,*' is equivalent to, " no less strongly than.'* 

f See JSx, (a) and note J to Rule XCVII, (a). 
•• See note t P* US- 
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You do your work letter and better every day.* I do not see a 
single error in to-day's Translation Exercise. — I do not see a single error 
myotur Translation Exercise of to day, \ 

The gardener has placed the rose bushes closer together than the 
myrtles. — He did this mischief by accident, rather than by design. 

Sohan, why did you walk home this evening, instead of riding ? 
Because my horse was rather troublesome than not.— Sohan, why do you 
ride your mare rather than your horse P Because she is less troublesome 
than my horse. 

There is room on these seats for plenty more boys. — There is plenty 
of room on these seats for more boys. — There is an unnecessary noise in 
the next room, rather than the ordinary noise of work. — I now hear only 
the ordinary noise of work in the next room, instead of an unnecessary 
Qoise. 

Why are these boys doing nothing ? Are they ill ? No, Sir, they 
jwe tired, rather than ^7Z. J They have just come in from play. 

My two httle brothers, Rohan and Mohan, have been jumping 
backwards and forwards over this hedge. Kohan jumped clean§ over it. 
Mohan jumped throttyh the hedge, instead of over it. 

He travelled from Allahabad to Calcutta by rail, and not\\ by boat, 
— He travelled from Allahabad to Calcutta by rail, rather than\\ by boat. 
— He travelled from Allahabad to Calcutta by rail, instead of\\ by boat. 

What boy has done this mischief in my garden ? No boy has done 
ttuB mischief. A monkey, and not% a boy, has done it. — A monkey, 
rather than% a boy, has done it. 

Did not a wolf carry off this poor woman's only child ? No, a 
leopard, and not a wolf, carried it off. I saw the leopard do it. — A 
leopard, rather than a wolf carried it off. Do you not see the foot-prints 
of a* leopard? 



f> 



* Supply the ellipsis :t— " tham, on the previous day.* 

f Observe, that when these Nouns of Time are thus used as Adjectives, they 
must be put into the Norman Possessive Form when preceded by a distinguishing 
word. 

X Contrast is sometimes made with " rather than", between words which are not 
antonyms. The contrast here is between two conditions, not, themselves, similar, 
but the visible effects of which (languorj are similar. 

§ ** Clean," i. e., quite^ right, completely ^ clear, entirely, 

II " And not," with Verbs, indicates a Negative without indicating the reason of 

it. " Rather than," indicates a negative accompanied by the reason of it fchoice 
of the JgentJ. ** Instead of," indicates a Negative accompanied by the reason of it — > 
(substitution, either from obligation or from choice). 

^ " And not," with Nouns, also indicates a Negative which is d mdtter of fact. 
*• Bather than," indicates a Negative which is a matter of opinion (of the speaker). 
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id 



^Jt> Ujb; ;;^ »JU; ^ A^^J^ ij:^x«J ,:_;V^ lf^.3 - ^^ ^^ 
L u^ ^) ^jy^ . ^A Ul^ aLw tCi\jjjy] ^ U^>£ou ,;_^ 

Lt' u/i^ SrE'V - v5^ t5^J* »•>^; Jj' »'>^; /l^ ^s** ^^ J^^ £, 

i- ^J^ ^1^ *<i^i ■ y^ -i-" ^^ f "^ e!>*^ i: ^^h «'^4; cr^l 
^J^v^il y iii.1 «b>ii - ^fc ^^ jiS X. ^jOa^ *[_5^ ^^ ^1 
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;j' *i • u/i* i*; iji^ ^ay^ ^1 *J V-*^ - 1;4* ^J J — ^ 

<iril e;*^ ii-^>)jl ^W i- ^f^ X-ij^ft^- cfly« -jj^AA ^J ^ ^^ 

CA-J AJ If^^ - ^A ;^ ISJU; If ^J^ \^ SSij )lUi Ai^ O^^^ ^ 

u^i^y, lJ^/* ^J^^ - ^ w^jiy^'ik) i- ^•^ ^jV ^-^i"^ 

*^j<i 1^1 u-^^^l* ^Ji^ - ^jA ^'^A £. JU Aiift jji^ cr^o-J a^ 

jj . V i^-i^ *«*' «iiil *^ ei-*-^ *J j__ja> y,v ^^V »'^^4/ ijA* fy* 
i-Sr^J"* Ljy^JJ^ c:^^ «•» *i^.^>> y^^; ^^ vji-«^*f>- (^1 j^jj-* 

Ji ^d\ sSb ^ AxlUa^ ^ LJ^y^ O-""^ " e/** e/*^ *r^ ^^^ 
. ,^A ]j^ ^ wb; ^ Ji ci-iij ^I Ui . ^^» ^*J c:Jij ^U; ^^ 
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c/V i <i/*r- (j;«^ *^'^ «-r-i-^ i_ ^*- - ^ I^a fAi &xL» ^ 

^•^ - ^ s^V ti— ^Jt- "VvVjI "^4; As^ "-^ \Jii?)'^ 

«• «• «• 

.:^l ^ ^ -L A*«;«A^ ^^^i-^i ^^U^^ - ^J.A ^^i blsi^ A^^^ ^^U 
Ji ^ «aL* ^_ 1,^,^ ^^jl - ^J ^ <xL* ^l^ l)jJ3«J ctt^ii u>.t«»> 
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X- Jy^-^ i^y^i ^iV ^' *-=-^*^ */]^r" *'^^; **^^J e;*^ ^' 

^ V^ e/*^ - u^ »*3;Uju^ — Csr'* ^^Ixj V- - vjy^ ^*; e^^*!^ »"^W; 
^_^ fii AiSU - ^^yb OaU ^IjL? ^xbi «il)| ^ ^^h*^^c c/^ytlb 

- o* 1^*" wi* '■'W^ ^^" " CS* Ji^ J" *'^^V •^^'i *^ e;**^ ^'^ 
y,U_; u^U ^Jk^ - V" i. uyV ^Ir* w***^ t^^^' t^y w5* 
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- W^ vfc^^l t:^i) LS^ /?^T Li^W AJ (^^ i^^ " ^^ ^j^ yj^ 

»d*T^ »^y^ - yo J^ jjyii ^^ «_<*^T^ *^ j^ ^- '^. ^ 

t:^-. £. t^/j J^. <-iijs«. ir c_j'-J ^^ e-j*:^ i,.^^ iLjb 

i_ 1.U j^ X.^U ^jl c4^ ^x gO £. uT^i ^j^ J,l ^•j^ 
t)i>> »LK ^ *J^ -^ 'i'^^*^' ^ r* tt)^ ■ '=-j'^ -^Ji^ t^ 'rr^]/ 

♦• •• '^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Infinitive Mood. 



In Simple sentences, the Infinitive Mood,* or the Infinitive and itd 
completion, with the sign " ^o," may be used in the following places, 
and for the purposes stated in the following Rules : — 

Before or after a Neuter Verb. 

,, >f A Transitive Verb. 

After an Intransitive Verb. 

„ another Infinitive Mood. 

„ an Adjective completion of a Neuter Verb. 

„ the Adverbs " when," ** where," ** how," and "why." 

RiTLE CI. — (a) Put the Infinitive before the Verb " to be" as its 
Nominative : — 

Sx, — To he attentive and diluent is the duty of every student. 

(h) When the Infinitive is the Nominative of a Neuter, or of an 
Intransitive Verb, it is more usual to put Itf for the Nominative, and to 
put the Infinitive last : — 

JEx. — It is the duty of every student to he a/ttentive and diligent. 
It grieves me to see you weep. 
It \%X impossible to do that. 

(c) In order to render a sentence beginning with It is less abrupt 

and more polite, it is common to substitute for " to be" the Verb Jlnd, 

feel, believe, think, consider, imagine, &c., with It for its object. These 

Verbs thus used may be considered as active modifications of the Neuter 

Verb " to be :"— 

JSx, — It «{ difficult to write well on thin paper. 

We find it difficult to write well on thin paper. 

Rule CII. — To emphasize an assertion, there may be placed before 
it an Infinitive and its Completion, conveying that Abstract Idea which 
prompts the making of the particular assertion : — 

Sx, — (a) To tell the truth, (h) I did strike him. 



* The Passive Infinitive may also be thus used. See Chapters farther on. 

t See Chapter XVIII. 

X In Sentences of this kind, the agent of the Infinitive is some undefined person, 
tmderstood : — 

JEa, — It is impossible (for any one) to do that 

It is difficult (for any one) to write well on thin paper. 
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Here, the emphasizing clauge (a) conveys the Abstract Idea, truth' 
fuInesSf which prompts the making of the assertion (b). Thus, there 
can be no doubt of the intention of the speaker in making the assertion. 

Sentences of the above construction may be regarded as contracted 
and transposed forms of sentences like the following, in which both the 
Subject and the Completion of ** to be" are Infinitives : — 

Ex,— To say (ft) " I did strike him," w, (a) to tell the truth. 

The emphasizing Infinitive Clauses of the sentences constructed 
thus, which are comprised in Exercise XXIII., convey, respectively, the 
following Abstract Ideas : — 

(a) Truthfulness f (h) hluntness, (c) candour, (d) justice, (e) succinctness, 
(f) friendliness. 

BiTLE cm. — Put the Infinitive after " to be"* or its completion, 
when the Nominative is inanimate, to indicate the use or the purpose of 
the Nominative : — 

Hx. — Heref is some water to drink. 
These maps are to copy from.X 
There have heen no books to read. 
Is there nothiny to eat ! 
There is time^ to finish our work. 
These desks are to write a^.{ 
Chairs are to sit upon.X 
It is time^ to yo home. (Time to yo home is). 

Etjle civ. — (a) Put the Infinitive after ** to be"|| when the Nom- 
inative is animate, to indicate the obligation of the Nominative (i. 5., 
the settled or pre-arranged action of the Nominative) : — 

JEx. — You are to answer this question. 
I am to remain here. 
My horses are to run at the Maces, 
Mohan was to learn Persian. 

(J) In sentences like the Examples of this and of the preceding 
Rule, when the Nominative is inanimate, or is animate and generic, and is 
preceded by a Possessive Pronoun, a Demonstrative Pronoun, or a Noun 



♦ The Perfect Tense of *•' to be" can be used with Rules CIII and CV, but not 
with Rule CIV. ** To seem to be," and ** to appear to be,** may sometimes be used for 
" to be." 

t See Note J to Rule LXXXI. 

X See Rule XIII. It is only in Interrogative sentences, and in Infinitive claus- 
es that Prepositions are separated from the Nouns they govern : — 

Ex.—" What are you looking/or ?'* 
— and Examples in this Chapter. 

§ t. e. " There is time enouyh to finish our work," and, " It is necessary (for 
US, you, him, &c.,) to go home now." 

II Only the Present and the Past Tenses of ** to be" are used with the Infinitive 
Mood for this purpose. 
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ill the Possessive Case, the sense is varied, as in Rule CIX, by putting 
the Nominative after the Verb : — 

Ex, — These maps are to copy from CohligatUm) .^ 

These are maps to copy from (^choice or suitahilityj. 
My Jcnife is to mend pens with. 
Mine is a knife to mend pens with. 
Durga's horse is to run races. 
Dui^a's is a horse to run races. 

(c) Use " ought" instead of the Present and the Past Tenses of 
** to be," when the obligation rests with the Nominative itself: — 

!Ext — I am to remain here (because my father told me to do so). 

I ought to remain here (because I consider it right to obey my flEither who 
told me to remain here). 

(J) Since " ought" has no Form for the Past Tense, Past Time 
in regard to " ought" is indicated by putting the accompanying Infini- 
tive into the Past Form : — 

Ex. — I ought to have remained here. 

(e) The Past Infinitive follows the Past Tense of ." to be" in the 
Subjunctive Mood only : — 

Ex, — I was to have gone there.f 

Rule CV. — Put the Infinitive after " to be" when the Nominative 
is an Abstract Noun^X to indicate the aim or object of the Nominative, 
or to indicate the equivalent of the Nominative :§ — 

Ex» — My duty is to punish you, 

Sohau's object was to avoid wOrJc, 

The prisoner's intention was to escape. 

His hahit was to sleep sownd, 

Batan's ambition has been to gain a prize. 

Rule CVI. — Use the Present Tense of " to have,"|| instead of that 
of " to be," with either an animate or an inanimate Nominative, to 
indicate a greater degree of obligation than in Rule CIV : — 

Ex^ — Batan has to sell a horse, 
I have to bv/y a horse. 
These maps had to lie on the table, 
Sohan has had to write a letter. 
They have to sleep on the ground. 
This pony has to carry a half-maund load. 
» — . — — — ' 

* In (a) (5) the obligation or compulsion is external from, and independent of, 
the Nominative. 

t Observe, that all the combinations (of the Present Tense) of "to be," **to 
have," and " ought," with the Infinitive Mood, convey an idea of Future Time, and 
that the Adverbs of Time used with them must indicate Future Time. 

X i, e., Abstract Nouns which indicate states or conditions of the\ mind, such as 
intention, duty, inclination, wish, desire, expectation, ambit ion, object, objection, 
interest, plan, &c. Some of these Nouns, derived from Verbs, take those Verbs iu 
place of the Noun and ** to be" : — Ex. — ** The prisoner intended to escape." 

§ Sentences constructed after this Rule, more commonly take the form with It, 
as in Rule CI (b) : — Ex. — ** It is my duty to punish you,*' 

II Here, " to have," is not equivalent to, ''to possess." See Note X to Rule CIX. 
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Rule CVII.— Use the Past Tense of " to have,*' with « better" 
or **be8t" followed by the Infinitive Mood (with " to" omitted), to indi- 
cate either the adoption {hy the 1st Person), or the suggestion (to the 
2nd, or regarding the ^rd) of the Action expressed by the Infinitive : — 

Ex— I had to go. (See Rule CVI.) 

I hod better go, {i. e., It will be better for me to go than not to go). 
You had better go. (i. c, It will be better for you, &c.) 
He had better go. (i. e.. It will be better for him, &c.) 

Rule CVIII. — (a) Use "had," in the 1st Person onlgy* with the 
Infinitive Mood and with "rather — than," to iiidicQ.ie preference. (See 
Note J p. 117.) The 2nd term of the comparison need not of necessity 
be expressed, should it already have been expressed in another sentence, 
whether a question or otherwise : — 

JEx. — I had rather go than stag, 

(h) When the sentence contains a negative, the second term of the 
contrast is understood instead of being expressed : — 

JZa?. — I had rather not go (than go). 

Rule CIX. — («) Put an Infinitive and its completion after " to 
have" with animate Nominativesf only, and with the completion of the 
Infinitive before, instead of after, the Infinitive, to indicate inclination 
or choice^ instead of obligation as in Rule CVI : — 

JEx. — ^Eatan has;{; a horse to seU, 
I have a horse to bug. 
Sohan has had a letter to write. 
They have the ground to sleep on. 
These trees have^oo(2 soil to grow in, 

(J)) When obligation, and inclination or choice, to perform the action 
expressed by the Infinitive, are both possible to the Nominative, each 
form of the Sentence conveys a clear, though different, sense, and may 
be used, according to the sense to be conveyed : — 

Ex. — I hAYQ to do some work, fohligation) . 
I have some work to do. (inclination), 

(c) When only one of the two is possible to the Nominative, only 
one form of the Sentence can be used :^ 

Ex. — These trees have to grow in good soil. 
These trees h&ye good soil to grow in. 

Here the^r*^ form cannot be used ; because trees cannot be com" 



• ** Would" is used with " rather than" in the 2nd and the 3rd Persons, and 
with ** had" in the 1st Person. That is to say, the Indicative Mood is used in the 
Ist Person, because a person can speak assertively of his own ** preference" ; while the 
Subjunctive Mood is used in the 2nd and the 3rd Persons, because a person can 
only speak assumptivelg of another person's " preference." 

f Because inanimate Nominatives are incapable of exercising inclination or choice, 

X Here, " to have," is equivalent to, " to possess." See note || to Rule CVI, 
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pelted or obliged to grow. The second form can be used, because trees 
have an inclination to grow in good soil : — 

Ex, — This book has to lie on the table. 
This book has the table to lie om. 

Here the second form cannot 'be used ; because a book, having no 
kind of life whatever, can have neither inclination nor choice. 



EXEEGISE XXm. 

** I had rather he a dog, and hay the moon, than such a Roman."* — I 
started late on my journey here, becausef I had to make some arrange* 
ments with my agents first. — To speak good English is • worth some 
pains. — His condition is most miserable. He has no clothes to wear, no 
food to eat, and no home to live in, — There are no flowers in that garden 
pretty X enough to attract attention. There are very many flowers in 
that garden ^rc^^y to look at, Bxid pleasant to smell, — Why did you walk 
home last night instead of riding ? Because there was no horse for me 
io ride. — Did you, or§ did you not, lend your horse to Kohan to carry 
some grain from the market to his house ? I did not§. My horse is 
a horse to ridcy and not a horse to carry grain. — It is my intention to sell 
my piebald pony mare as soon as possible, for as much as possible. — The 
hunter's object was to divert the attention of the lioness from her cubs. — 
It was the object of the lioness to hide her cubs from the sight of the 
hunter. — We had to shut all our doors and our windows. — Why is this 
horse so fatigued ? Because he has had to carry an unusually heavy load 
to a greater distance than usual. — It is of no advantage to you, for me 
to correct the same mistakes over and over|| again for you. — The French 
army retreated from Moscow, in the middle of winter, through a hostile 
country, because the inhabitants of that city burnt it. — I am to watch 
the men at their work, because my father has other business to attend to 
elsewhere. — I want a knife to mend a pen with, and not a knife to carve 



• Shakespear's Ji*Wtw Casa/r, Act IV., Scene III. Supply the ellipses, " be," 
after "than," and "as I have depicted," after "Roman." See Rule XCI. If, how- 
ever, the clause with " rather than" come first in the sentence, the second clause is 
constructed differently : — 

Ex. — Rather than be such a Roman, I would he a dog, and {would) hay the moon. 

t See notes t § to Rule LXXXVII. (c). 

X Observe, that the Adjective belonging to the Nominative connected by this 
Bule with an Infinitive, has also an Adverbial relation to the Infinitive. It is there- 
fore put after, instead of before, the Noun it qualifies, so as to be nearer to the In- 
finitive which it also qualifies. 

§ Observe, that when the question contains an alternative, (indicated by a clause 
-with, or,) the answer should contain neither " no" nor " yes." 

II Or, '* again and again." The words are doubled for the sake of emphasis. 
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wood with. Durga, is yours a knife to mend pens with ? No, Sir, 
mine is a knife to carve wood with. It is not one to mend pens with. — 
We have no reason to believe him to he guilty of any thing else than 
indiscretion. — I have to go to bed early to-night, because I have to get 
up early to-morrow morning. — This load of wood is far too heavy for 
that weak little pony. — ^Why do you wear thick woollen clothing in this 
hot weather ? Had you not better wear thin cotton clothing ? — ^You 
have to finish this work before sunset, have you not ?* Save you not 
to finish this work before sunset ?* 

Have you solved that problem yet, Rohan ? (a) To tell\ the truth^ 
Sir, I have not. Have you assisted Rohan to solve this problem, Mohan, 
in spite of my orders to the contrary ? You had best speak the truth. 
(a) To tellf the truth, Sir, I have. — What is your candid opinion about 
this man ? (b) To speakf plainly, I consider him to be an altogether un- 
scrupulous man. — {c) To sum upf this whole character in a few words, ho 
is an altogether unscrupulous man. — To be vain of one's learning is, to 
shew great ignorance. — Am I to give you a holiday only because you ask 
me for one ? — There are several houses to let in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. — Why does that boy look so discontented ? Because he has 
just asked his father for some m^mey to buy a new book, and his father 
has not given him any. J — What are these ruins ? I do not know, for 
certain. I imagine them to be the ruins of the palace of some Mahomed- 
an king or other. — There has been no hail this year to damage the fruit 
crops. — You a/re not to stir from this spot until my return. — Why did 
the brave boy not§ leave the blazing deck of the burning ship ? Be-' 
cause he was not to leave his post there until his father's return. — The 
ambition of that man's whole life has been, to leave a large estate to his 
only son. — Why do you interest yourself in such a trivial matter as 
this ? — We are to call upon him at his own house to-morrow. His 
arrangement is, to receive us at his own house to-morrow. — One or other 
of the boys of this class has to go and bring some more clean inkstands. 
One or the other of the first two boys of this class has to correct the 



• The first of these two forms of sentences, consisting of an assertion followed 
by the same assertion in the form of question noticed in Bule XLII., is less polite 
than the second form. 

t These sentences may be considered to be contracted forms of the follow- 
ing:— 

Ex. — (a) To say, " I have not,^* is, to tell the truths 
(a) To say, " I Aaue," is, to tell the truth. 
ip) To say, " I consider him to he an altogether wnscrwpulous man,'* is, 

to speak plainly, 
(c) To say, " He is an altogether unscrupulous man" is, to sum up his 
whole character in a few words, 

J See Rule LV. (h) for the replacing of som£ by any, 

§ " Why did not (didn't) he come V Why did he not come ?" The first of 
these sentences indicates simply curiosity, or desire fdr information, on the part of 
the questioner : the second indicates concern or interest on the part of the questioner. 
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mistakes in the Exercises of the other boys. — Ratan, I have a painful 
task to perform, I have to tell you of the death of your father. — Why 
did you start so late on your journey here ? Because I had to make 
some arrangements with my agents. These arrangements occupied a 
great deal of time. — I have given him these new maps to copy from, be- 
cause the old ones are of no use for that purpose. — Have, you a good 
opinion, Behari, of this man ? No, Sir, I have by no means a good opin- 
ion of him. (h) To speak plainli/, he is a mean, worthless, rascal. — 
He has no right to heat you because he is bigger than you. — Why do you 
interest yourself in such trivial matters as these ? Why not interest* 
yourself in such useful subjects as Drawing and Natural Philosophy ? — I 
have had to pay extra postage on some of your letters to me. — My serv- 
ant was to wait for me with my horse at the other end of the street. — 
You are not to interfere in any way with these people. You are to let 
them alone. — This is only an exciMe to avoid work. — There has been no 
important news to talk about for a long time. — Why are you sitting there 
idle ? Because I have nothing to do. Because I have to do nothing.-— 
We did not stay long in the public library, because there were no picture 
hooks in it to look at. — This is a document to give you authority to act for 
me in the matter of the sale of my property to Mohan Lai, the agent of 
Durga Das, a merchant of Muttra. — Is not that boy very ill indeed ? 
No, Sir, he is not nearly so ill as he seems to he, — I have sent for you in 
a hurry, because I have to obtain an answer to this question at once. — It 
is very cold. You had better shut the door. — I have thought it as well to 
tell you all about this matter. f — Do you not think it best to wait until 
the rain is over. — I have thought it better to tell you all about it. — 
Did he give you any money ? No, he gave me none, because he did 
not have any to spare. No, he did not give me any, because he had 
none to spare. — You seem to avoid me, Rohan, how have I offend- 
ed you ? (<?) To he candid with you, Mohan^ I dislike your society. — 
Mohan's horse is to run a race with mine, at the river side, an hour 
before sunrise, the day after to-morrow. Mohan's and mine are excellent 
horses to run races, — ^Neither blindness, poverty, obloquy, danger, nor 
domestic trouble, crushed the spirit of Milton. J — The teachers 'have, in 
these pupils, the very best materials to work upon. — Ratan, have you a 
horse to sell ? Yes, Behari, why do you ask ? I ask, because I have to 
buy a horse for my father. — These maps are to copy from, and not to lie 
useless in the cupboard, — These are maps to copy from, those are mxips to 



* This Verb is in the Subjunctive Mood, {should interest) and the ellipsis after 
'* why" is similar to that after " than," referred to in Note % p. 117, to Ex. {h) of Rule 
XCVII. This form of sentence conveys a suggestion, rather than am, interrogation. 

\ i. e., I have thought, " to tell you all aJfout this matter" (to be) as right (or 
as proper) as "not to tell you all ahout this matter.** The comparison here is between 
telling, and not telling, and is in favour of the former. " It" represents, " to tell you 
all, &c." See Rule CI (6). «*A8 well," used thus, is equivalent to, "better," or 
"best," but is 69 less forcible. 

J The non-observance here of Rule XXIV. is a matter of style. 
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illustrate Geography lessons. — No rain falls in the sandy deserts o£ 
Africa, because there are no trees there. — The carpenter ^mfe this wooden 
peg to be far too small for* that hole in the bottom of the door-frame.— 
To err is human ;t to forgive is divine, f — Why are those people not sit- 
ting down ? Because there are no seats to sit on, — It is excellent to have 
agianfs strength ; it is tyrannical to use it like a giant. % — Are there ang 
more inkstands for the duftry to clean ? Yes, there are a few more i.Qit 
him to clean. — Shunker is to join the College classes as soon as possible. 
Mohan is not to join the College classes at all.§ — The magistrate had to 
inflict the severest punishment upon the offender. — The magistrate in- 
flicted the very lightest punishment upon the offender. — {d) To give your 
son his due, he is a good Mathematician. I have nothing else to say in his 
favour as a scholar. — You are to copy out this word a hundred times, 
because you have spelt it wrong in your Translation Exercises, no fewer 
than ten times, during the past week. — How have you punished your 
servant for his carelessness ? — It w wrong for you to tyrannize over him, 
just because you are rather older than he is. — These people appear to be 
very dissatisfied. Is it because they Juive had to wait outside your house 
in the cold and the wet all day long.|| — To be eniirelj just in our esti- 
mate of former times, is impossible. — How much rice is there to give 
these poor hungry people ? There is no rice at all in the store-house to 
give them, and there is no money to buy any with. — You are to answer 
this question as carefully as possible, because a correct answer to it is of 
the greatest importance to your own interests. — You had best be cautious 
in your dealings with that man. — I have some advice to give you, Mun- 
na, and my clerk has to give you some money. — How many more prob- 
lems have you yet to solve ? I have to solve ail these to-day, and twice 
as many more to-morrow. — The enemy laid his plans to counteract those 
of our General.... Never to utter a falsehood is a duty to one's-self....We 
find it very difficult to translate these sentences correctly into English, 
because we do not yet thoroughly understand the rules for the use of 
the Infinitive Mood of Verbs.... The old soldier sat down and related his 
adventures in Abyssinia.... I y^dZ it to be my duty to protest against your 
extreme severity towards your servants.... To do his duty is the delight 
of every T[ good man.... I have been looking everywhere for a key to fit 



♦ " Too small for that hole," i, e., ** too small to fit that hole." See similar 
sentences in the next Exercise. 

"f Z. e. & human act ; a divine act. 

J *< Like a giant," t. e., " as a giant might use it" (if he chose). 

§ " At all," used, here, for, " at any time," is in contrast, as an iidverb of Time, 
to, *' as soon as possible", in the preceding sentence of the paragraph. In a sentence 
farther on, at all, simply emphasizes no. 

II All day lony, all night tony, all the year throuyh, all the day through, all the 
night through, aU the year round. 

In these phrases, (Adverbs of Time) long, through, and round, are used idiomatic- 
ally to emphasize all. 

% •* Every", is used in a general or collective sense; " each," is us3d«i a particu^ 
lar sense, i. e., in reference to the individual items of a known group. 
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this lock.... j5a J you not better «»Y still and make no noise P...What prob« 
lems have wo to solve to-^ay ? There are these to begin with, there are 
those to go on with, and there are some others to finish with,... He had to 
climb over two high walls, to wade through one* stream, and to swim 
across another.*... There is plenty of time to finish our game, because it ia 
not nearly dark yet.... Why are you to ^o to school earlier than usual 
to-morrow ? Because the magistrate is to examine us in English and in 
Mathematics. ...To spread suspicion or to invent calumnies, requires nei- 
ther labour nor courage.... We have had no new books to read for a very 
long time.... There is no timef to wait any longer for your servant.... Did 
he lend you any of his books to read ? No, he had no books to lend me. . . . 

•We had better be quiet instead of making a noise y^Q found it necessa* 

Ty to do the work over again to satisfy our teacher. . I think it to bej 
but right to ^e^Z you of your faults.... There was nothing whatever to 
alarm, me in the appearance of the animal.... He and his friends had to 
encamp under the tamarind trees by the road-side, because there was not 
enough room in the serai to accommodate them all....Zi( is no business of 
mine to say any thing at all about this matter.... You have no business 
to interfere in the quarrel between those two people. You had much 
better take no notice of them whatever.... What does that man want with 
you ?§ He seems to have something to say to you. . These boys are to 
receive prizes for excellence in English Composition in the form of Trans-* 
lation.... Some other boys are to receive prizes for original Composition 
in English, {e) To state the matter as simply as possible, the practice 
of translation from the Vernacular into English is the first step towards 
original Composition in English.... You are not to conceal any portion of 
the truth from your father. You are to confess everything to him, and 
to trust to his kindness for forgiveness.... .^w* I to copy out this docu- 
ment on thick or on thin paper ? You are to copy it out on neither the 
one nor the other. You are to copy it out on parchment.... There are 
very many mistakes, Munna, to correct in your yesterday's Exercise. — 
Why did you not come home from office|| sooner ? Because there were 
half a dozen extra letters to write, record, and despatch. — There is no 
need^ to say anything more** about this matter. — I had occasion to go 

• Since the two streams are contrasted as to the manner of their being crossed, 
two Contrasting Distinguishing Adjectives (one and (mother) are here used, instead of 
the Indefinite Article. 

t The ellipsis, ** for me," ** for you,*' *' for him," &c., is supplied by reference 
to the context, and to the obvious intention of the speaker. 

J " To be" may be omitted after " to think," «* to consider," and " to find," in 
sentences constructed thus. 

§ *. e. " What is that man's business with you ?" 

II See note J to Exercise VI. 

% Abstract Nouns come under Kule 01 1 1. 

♦* The Indefinite Adjectives no, somCf and any, have their Adverbs, and the 
Nouns compounded of these Adjectives and thing, have their Adjectives, placed after 
them. 
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to his house upon business the other day. — {f) lb tpeah as a friend^ 
you had much hetter have nothing more to do with that disreputable ac- 
quaintance of yours. — What orders did the teacher give you ? We were 
to copy out and to learn by heart the classified list of Adverbs ; and we 
were to give, in sentences of our own composition, examples of the use of 
each of the Adverbs. We were also to underline the Adverbs in each of 
these sentences. — We had hetter sit still and do nothing, rather than make 
a noise and disturb our sick little brother. — Is not this a net to catch birds 
in ? No, it is a net to catch fish in. — There is a tiger coming along the 
path. ITad we not hetter hide ourselves among these bushes ? Yes, we 
had hetter do so* at once. — Durga's is a prize to he proud of. He has 
won it under circumstances of the greatest difficulty. 

Did not your little brother, Rohan,t wantonlyj tear a leaf out of 
my new book ? No, Sohan, he is not a hoy to do such a thing as that. — 
What have you to say about these two horses ? This is a horse to carry 
hags of grain : that is a horse to run races. — What work are those two 
hoi*ses to do ? This horse is to carry hags of grain : that horse is to 
run races, — Had you not hetter amend this explanation § of yours, 
Eohan ? (h),{c) It is, not to call it hy a worse name, utter nonsense. |) 
— -4w I to rule fewer or more lines on this sheet of paper than on the 
other ? — Eolian had much hetter go on with his work and make less 
noise. — My carriage, horses and all,^ fell oiF the bridge into the river. 

He hctd to cross the bridge over the Gumti on his way home. — 
You are to run home with this letter, Shunker, quicker than you ever ran 
anywhere before. — Am I to obey a boy younger than myself? — The 
masons have to build a wall here of the same dimensions as that one. * * 
I have had to give no less than two hundred rupees, before now, for a 
pony no better than this. — Which of your brothers are you most like, 
6ohan ? — Most of the mistakes in your exercise, Munna, seem to be 
the result of carelessness rather than of ignorance. 



* This constractioii {do so) is used to avoid the repetition of the Yerh and its 
Completion. So, has, here, therefore, a Pronominal force. 

t Observe, that unless a comma is placed before, and a comma after, the Nomina 
ative of Address, when it stands in this particular part of the sentence, it is likely 
to be mistaken for a Nown in Apposition (to ** brother.") 

X Adverbs of Manner, used to emphasize an assertion, are placed before the 
Verbs they qualify ; — such as really , decidedly, positively, merely, certainly, only, 
fiathf, distinctly, emphatically, by no means, ^c. See Rule XXXVI. 

• § By using, ** this explanation of yours^* we distinguish " explanation" more 
clearly and emphatically than by using either, ** this statement," or, " your state- 
ment," as the phrase then contains two distingmshing words qualifying '* explana- 
tion." 

11 ». e„ *' Not to call it by a worse name, it is utter nonsense," ». e., " It might 
be called by a worse name than, *' nonsense" (a falsehood,^* perhaps). See sen- 
tences (a), (i), (c), &c. 

^ '< Horses and all," is a somewhat more emphatic form than, ** and horses as 
well," and is idiomatic. 



r* 
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L«»<« 



^V ^i^j jj^J-* - ,j^» i^ «>^; c;** - ^ ^ *i|/^ (>»i« £. ^J^ 

«,Uj ^ilj c:.**!;^ I. u,l< 4t_l /-y' *^^^ W J^ **^" w/yl 

i- ,JV iy^i ust^' *J''^ r^"'"^ ^"^i; ^^-j' *^^*^ u5* ^; 

(^ - eS* t-si^ '^'t^ US^>H!?t' **'*^ U5^ Srf}*^ US'W?' c^,/4^ 
^^ Alii ^jyJ oSl^ «j^; b ^«.^,5 c-i^ ^ ^V ^ it/*'" ^ u/i^ 

U^ ttjlSlU ju.'ijXMjd ,^_^ j(^ *^^i^ - «I^ c!^ "HJlj^ «»V ^'^^ij 

«;V - Wirt^ L ^y c^j^!^ •-»»■*• iM" us^^" ^ «W>' ^ 

"«-s* *t^ g*" - O* U*^ ^ (^*? ' ^+'*^ (^^j' «-^'* '---•'^ 
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s*:>i/*'^ A^- J^J - if **^ ^-^sj ^J ^ -Z-jS L_»^ ^^ 

- ^U. Ul <J fi_^,) ^ ^? ««JTjj| c^^ ^ *«•. ^j,l^ ^^\ 

fX thA. vIAjI tJ^ Uiyi! AlUa- IS:«y) - ^^}<i i^ji ym ^U ^ 

«j jAy txiyiS - i^^ j^ ^jjyi^ «jb^- ^ix AiU. wJ:s ^u jiS 
c-'r- ^ j)^ ^3^ *^p^ ^ L. lyfc ^ij *i jf A«wjj ^-^^ ,^J^ 
^_50^) ^; IT i^\si ^1 »4xJu . — i» ji i^i^ jw«^ ^« 



» J LT - ,_jJS> U^ (•j Ux », *i Uoja. ^ jUw yilm\ J^IIU 

^ cry' 'C>"' - L^* c/V v-^-'^^yi *«»^ c:^i«'» ^ sj^^^ 

Aiq^ji UJ Aaj j>^ *J yis^ ^^ - l«J Ai yJti A<3:» ,j-b ^j| &<i^ 

i- iit^ ^ ,4,*^ - V *i J^IW s^^ </r;' *^^ ^J *4i jj *^ 
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dwU e^j^t^ ^;I UiU jj^ ^^ - ^ U;i jL«jU ^ 



ti^ S:9^ (-/'^ ^^^ "^ V ^ tJf^ — *•* .^S;^ U^\ ^ ^.J^ 

L.ji\M L. lSj^^ -^^ ^ijii^ yih'^yT ^"^ y^ ^V^? I'r**" *^^^ 

j^ Alijt A^^ axii ^ ^m^\ ^ A^y^ - ^U \jji Ja] ^ykf 
^* ^i-5 e/it^ A^ 1^) - e;4* J^.^ (.'«» ^ i- )p\ ^y^ ^ 

^X5 U;J ^ -, ,A UjJ ^i A«s^ ^ -lU jj^tyJ - ^ ^15 *ti 
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^^^1 clAj^|^»*Xi^ . ^ ^^^^ JilA- ;I*-.l Uy fc-oT^ 
it-l i.'ijA^J*' ^i* - jj/i* i»V io4t^ «s»JU«Ju.| w— i. .J-a-« 
tt)>* ^^ (1/4- - »^ C^ a=^ »A J3^ u^ ^ar^ ^ LT** c;^*'** 

Jii ^^j) * — Cj^ -yt, 2J^ ^ «Jri^ J«» (^ ti^ ♦^^^'^ -^ 

tt)!^y *<W - c** ttA* ttJ^ f*^ v-r^ -^ v-i^«*' (-3*jy u*j' ;>^ 
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J f^j^ ^^3 <^]r «V> iji ^13 y- J «*' I vrfr^jo i ^/.i 
y^j ^^j)M] ci— J j^ ui^y jj,yij i-^^e- vrf^^«> ttjji - V *> fi^ 

^1 - KjjU ^m iM^y us* ^ «i^ f^' ^ c^ ^ (i/i^ *i»/y 

^y «t;V *-^ ^'j ^ ^J}^ 3^ Ji^ "^ i- ^J (^ ^'^ ^ f '^ 

>« «-j — J^ ^;^ Jr*^ '^ >J^ /» ^ -tJ* "j-r^ i. ^ *^!^^jl 
^^jjUkli CW<,^ *1,UU j^^ f^£^ ^U- - ^» V J^ 

U-' - cA^ .?^ '^hj )^ ^ J — ^ *^^.) ^ iifi-)^ •-*^ 

^^^i^r*^ - s^y^' »s^ ^'•^ o^*j e;*-^^*:?; ))) 3^-^^ 
^3j^ U5^5^' «-J^r*^ •-*i;*J' u^V <^-b ^-^V*" -^ vJ^-iT 

,jVM u»* tt/M JV l^i^y^ '^iri V. - "(n^ A^ V* **f^^j' 
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^^iJ^L f^»i) If/ - ^ V ^- ^ii5 c-^ Ui SjV^ viAil 
i^V t/t^ ^W ]^V tt/*^ - ^ i^^^"- ^ '^M'- ^-2-^*" jia' 

u*^ - ^/"j^- *-=-»te>»J ^ ;/^ 'i^^i - y^ r*' j^-^' "^i 

^jj LmJ/ . J^ ^ ^Urf ^^ Jo^ Ali^ »—— ;j' 42- u^Lff* 

- us* V J^>ri ^ff^^ ^ '^^^ ^^"^/ /=^ - ,^* ^^Jyh^ 

4*1 iL.1 y yj' u"' ^i^ - us* ^i;^ JJ<* «_J;jy^ us— t^^ t" ^ 
^-b «--ri'* Jj***^ «-^i' y us*-^ -us* ^^ **^-^ •-€;^*- *'^^^* 

^ ♦• ♦• 

i^yb ^y*^ u^^ -^ ujf^t^^ c:.^^ aj ^^ u5-*^l:/i ^y »*^Vi 
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^h4 *^ >»' y ^y. ^^ ^ j^/ j^ L^-'i^ <J'^} *^ - ^^ 

4^1 ^^ ««s* jjl - ^^ ^/V I;^ ^y v^^ ^^i^ y ut;'^ 
i/ «_.;' — fJ ii/i^ *H4^^ ujV:! y?^ *^^ - J-* ei^ ^*^ <£^' 

wiu *«^ yar* ^ ,^^ (.y^j^c *«-;V^ - ^* Iji 'Irt* *V Ir* 

9^ • Lj* J^ ^^ J^''^ ^^ S-'-J'^ c^J^^ ^!)yi^ ^<!t> Vj) 
]^j.3;>;l ^^ 4;^ r^ e;*^ *^ ^*^^ *'''^^ c-i^i 5^^ IS z*!^ ii:^l 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



The Infinitive Mood (^contimedj* 



BuLE ex. — («) Put the Infinitive, or the Infinitive and its Comple- 
tion, after the Noun or the Pronoun Object of certain Transitive 
VerbSjf to indicate an action of the Object depending on the action of 
the Nominative : — 



• The use of the Infinitive after other Auxiliary Verbs than to he and to have, 
will be treated of in future Chapters. 

t *. « Verbs, the action expressed by which is capable of inducing action in 
their Objects, such as, lihef tell, wish, mtendf let, permit^ request^ askf want, order, 
require, command, compel, make, urge^ persuade^ induce, expect, Sfc, 
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Ex, — I wished them to go home. « 

My brother intends me to learn 8cM»crii. 
A teacher expects* his boys to be attentufe, 
I expect* this train to reach Delhi at nine to-night. 
He has madef his brother carry his books for him. 
He taught a parrot to speak. 
I told you to go. 

(h) Native students frequently misuse tell, ordcTf and My, bj putting 
an Infinitive immediately after them4 Tell and order can only be used 
with a Noun or a JPronotm as the Object : — 

JSx. — I have told (or ordered) the man to return soon. 
The teacher ordered (or told) ns to be quiet, 

(c) Say (unless used in the sense of repeat or recite) must have for its 
Object either a quoted sentence, or an indirect sentence preceded by 
that : — 

i?;!v.— The master said, ** Be quiet.** 

The master said that we were to be quiet. 

For further Exercises in the use of " to say/* see the Chapters on 
Ckmpoimd Sentences. 



* ^' I expect that this train will reach Delhi at nine to-night,** wonid be said by 
h, passenger ; while the sentence given in the Example would be said by the engine' 
driver, 

t See Bole CI. ** To make" is often followed by <* to be" with an Adjective 
Completion : — 

Ex. — ^Anger made him silent. 
I made him be silent. 
Observe, that if the agent of, ** to make," act direct upon its object, and itself 
caose the e£fect expressed by the Adjective, '' to be" is omitted : — ^and, that if the 
agent causes the effect through the instrumentality of the olject, " be" is retained, 
in the sense of " become :" — 

Sx. — ^What makes those boys quiet t Their occupation makes them quiets 
They are drawing maps. 

* Who nuule those boys be quiet ? The teacher made them be quiet, 

" To make," is one of a class of Transitive Verbs which take after them an Adjective 
(second) Completion. In this case, (a) if the Verb express an action of the body, 
" to be" is neitheir expressed nor understood : — 

JEx. — You have ruled these lines crooked. 
He polished it bright. 
We are painting this green, 

(by If, however, the Verb express an action of the mind, ** to be" must be 
expressed : — Such as, to know, suspect, understand, acknowledge, conceive, suppose, 
admits fancy, judge, allow, certify, Sfc. 

(c) There are many Verbs belonging to class (b) which may be used either with 
or without ** to be :" — Such as, to think, deem, consider, find, prove, believe, S^c. 
Learners, however, should follow Rule (ft) closely. 

Observe, that in the preceding examples, " to be" is not used in the s^ise of 
** to become." 

See rule CXV. for Adjective Completions of Neuter Verbs. 

X Only the Passive forms of these three Verbs admit of an Infinitive being 
placed immediately after them. 
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Kttle CXI. — To indioate a second action of the Nominative depend- 
ent on the first, put, as an Objective Case, the Infinitive and its Com- 
pletion after those* of the Verbs referred to in the foregoing Eule, the 
action of which is capable of being confined to the Nominative : — 

Sx, — I toiah to go home. 

My brother mterids to learn Sanskrit. 
I expect to retich Delhi at nine to-night. 

The exceptional Verb, " ought/* follows this Bule. 

Rtjle CXI I. — Put the Infinitive, or the Infinitive and its Com- 
pletion, after Transitive and Intransitive Verbs generally, to indicate 
either the reason or the intention of the action of the Nominative : — f 

£0. — ^Mohan upset Sohan's ink{ to annoy AtM< 
I did it to plecue my faiher. 
He opened the window to let m the air. 
We have come to talk with you. 
We tell children tales to amuse and instruct them, § 
The burglar walked softly to wvoid waking me.\\ 

HtTLE CXIII. — (a) Put an Infinitive Mood after when^ where, how^ 
and why, when those Adverbs are preceded by the following Transitive 
Verbs, or by others of a similar kind : — know,^ tmderstand, leam, asky telly 
iheiv, if^ortn, teach, instruct, direct, Scg, : — ** 



^ i, e, like, wish, intend, want, require, expect, ^c. Request and asJc, when thas 
used, gfoyem only the Passive Form of the Infinitive. 

The following Verbs also come under Bulb CXI, (although, instead of indicating 
the doing of a second action of the Nominative, they indicate (a) a mental ohjectum 
to the action of the Nominative, or, (5), the nonAoing of the action of the Nomina- 
tive: — (a) Hate, dislike, grieve, regret, hesitate, object s (h) Omit, neglect, decline, 
refuse, forget, ^c. 

The peculiarity in the use of these Verbs is, that " any," instead of '* some," 
must be used after them : — 

JEx. — I asked him to give me some money, and he refused to give me any. 

The reason of this is, that each of these Verbs contains within itself the idea of 
ytegation, and thus expresses a Negative without the use of " no" or " not." See 
KULB LV. 

f Observe, that in these Examples the Infinitive Indicates a second action of 
the Nominative, dependent, or consequent, on l^e first one. 

X In order is always understood before tfle Infinitive in such sentences as these. 

§ When two Infinitives are joined by and, to is omitted from before the second. 
When they are joined by or, to is retained. 

II Observe, that in sentences such as this, the Infinitive refers to the reason of 
the manner of the Verb, (indicated by the Adverb), instead of to the reason of the 
action of the Nominative. 

^ The Objects of to learn, to fenow, and to imderstand, are, the Adverb with the In- 
finitive. When thus used with these Adverbs they have no Second Object, as the other 
of the above-named Verbs have. Of these Verbs, learn is the only one which can have 
an Infinitive immediately after it^ as in the Examples of Rule CaI. 

** The lists of Verbs, Nouns, and Adjectives, &c., given in the Rules, Remarks, 
and Notes of this ** Series," are not intended to be exhaustive. They are simply 
intended to indicate the classes of words which come under certain Rules. 



/ 
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Ex. — I. — (a) I told bim when he wab* to do it, ('' it,*' i, e., some ohUgatory 

action. )t 
(b) I told him when to do it (" it/' i. e,, some optional action.) 
^ II. — (a) I told him where he was to do it, (*' it," t. e., some obligatory 

action.) 
(b) I told him where to do it, ('* it," «. «„ some optional action.) 
III. — (a) I told him how he was to do it, ('* it," ». c, some obligatory 

action.) 
(6) I told him how to do it, (it,** t. c, some optional action.) 
ly. — (a) I told him why he was to do it, (" it/* i e., some obligatory action.) 
— -- -{6) (i told him why to do it,) 

(h) This last form of sentence is never used, for it is evidently impossi- 
ble totellj&c.y a person the reason, (i, e., his reason) for doing an action 
optional to him. As the Transitive Verbs ask; understand^ tell, shew, 
inform, know, and learn, can have Time, Place, Manner, and Reason 
for their Objects, they can be used in all the foregoing forms of sentences, 
except in IV (ft).- 

(c) As the Transitive Verbs teach, instruct, and direct, cannot have 
Heason for their Object, they can only be used in the forms (a), (J), of 
I, II, and III. 

{d) Such Verbs as those noted in Eules CX, and CXI, and Neuter 
Verbs with Adjective Completions, as in Bule CXV, may ^o be placed 
between the before-named Adverbs and an Infinitive : — 

Ex. — I told him when I intended to do it, 

I told him how yon wished him to do it. 

I told him why he ought to do it. 

I told him where he was certain to find me. 

Rule CXIV. — (a) Use a second Infinitive to indicate the purpose 
or intention of the first : — 

JSx. — I wished to go home to speak to my father, 

I wished them to go home to fetch their books. 
Are you ready to help me to translate this ? 
He ran to help me to get up. 
He laughed to seeX me fall down, 

(5) When the first of these Infinitives is Neuter or Intransitive, and 
the two Infinitives J are compatible, " and"^ may be colloquially substituted 
for " to'' .— 

Ex. — I wished to go home and ^eak to my father. 
We want to be quiet and study. 
He told me to run and meet the postman. 
They persuaded us to make haste and finish our Work. 

Rule CXV. — (a) Put an Infinitive, or an Infinitive and its com- 



• In this Scheme, " to have," may be used as well as, " to be.** (See Rule CVI.) 

t See Rules CIV, CVI. 

J Hear, see, let, bid, feel, make, dare (Intransitive), need, observe, watchf ^c, 
require the omission of to from the Infinitives which follow them. 
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pletion after certain* Adjective Completions of Neuter Verbp, to indicate 
the cause of the emotion^ or the consequence of the condition^ implied by 
those Adjectives : — 

Ex. — ^We were snrprised to see him there.f 

I am unable to account for this mistake. 
Are you ready to help me 1 

(h) Abstract Nouns derived from most of these Adjectives, may 
be used as the Objects of Transitive Verbs, and may be followed by Infini- 
tives, according to the above Rule : — 

Ex, — We expressed our surprise to see him there. 

I declare my inahility to account for this mistake. 
He showed no readiness to help me. 

(c) Sentences of the Form noted in Rule CI, but having, for the 
Completion of the Verb, Adjectives indicating inherent qualitiesX of the 
mind, take, between the Adjective and the Infinitive, the Norman Posses- 
sive Form of the Agent of the Infinitive : — 

Ux. — (c) It is very good of you to assist us. (i. e.) 
(d) You are very good to assist us. 

Observe, that sentences constructed according to Rule CXV (a), 
may thus take either of the two forms ((?, d), if the Adjective be of the 
class described above. 

{d) If, however, the Adjective Completion convey the idea of 



* i. e. Adjectives indicating either emotions, or conditions, of the mindf such as, 
fflad, anxious, proud, ready, certain, sure, willing, qualified, sorry, pleased, 
vexedf Sfc, 

Observe, that AN emotion is, (a) the consequence of an action, and A condition 
is, (5) the cause of an action : — 

2?4j. — (a) I was delighted to see you there, 
(a) He was anxious to go home. 
(h) We are ready to help him. 
(5) They are certain to succeed. 
Here, delight and anxiety are emotions, readiness and certainty are conditions, 

of the mind. 

Observe also that the Nominatives of the Verbs of these sentences are the 
Agents of the Infinitive Moods. If the Agents are required to be other than these 
Nominatives, they are inserted, with for, before the Infinitives : — 
^x. — (a) I was delighted for my father to see you there. 

(a) He was anxious for us to go home. 

(b) We are ready for you to help us. 

With regard to the second sentence (6), it may be remarked that the sense of 
some Adjectives does not admit of this construction being followed. 

t Observe, in the Examples of this Rule and of Rules CX and CXIV, that, when- 
ever the sense of the sentence allows the Adverb " not" to be inserted, the meaning 
varies according as " not" qualifies the Infinitive, or qualifies the Verb: — 
;Ex. — We were not surprised to see him there. 
We were surprised not to see him there. 

X See Remarks preceding Rule XLII. 

Adjectives expressing inherent qualities of the mind^ are such as, good, had, right, 
wrong, cruel, vain, meek, weak, ambitious, clever, kc. 
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either advantage or of disadvantage to the Agent of the Infinitive,* on 
account of the action indicated by the Infinitive, the Agent is to be 
preceded by " for," instead of, by ** of if — 

Ex, — (e) It i§ good for you to take plenty of exercise. 
Is it safe for ut to cross that broken bridge ? 

EuLE CXVI. — (o) Put an Infinitive after Adjectives J of completion 
referring to a quality (cognizable by the mind only) of a thing, to 
indicate an action for which the quality expressed by the Adjective 
either Jits or unjits the Nominative : — 

JEsr. — This ditch is ecuy to jump over. 

lily desk is inconvenient to write at. 
The money is enough to satisfy me. 
That water is not good to drink. 
My work was hard to do. 

(&) If, however, the Adjective refer to a quality (cognizable by 
any of the senses), of a thing ^ the Adverb, f>eryy rather, or too^y must be 
put before the Adjective, or y enough, after it || : — 

JEr. — This ditch^ is narrow enough^ to jump across. 



• The Class of Adjectives followed by " for*', according to this Rule, are snoh as 
goodt had, right, wrong, stfe, unsafe, hazardous, dangerous, fortunate, unfortun^ 
ate, &c. 

t Observe, that the Construction in para, (c) expresses that the action of the 
Infinitive indicates the possession, by the Agent, of a certain good (or bad) quality ; 
and that the Construction in para, (d) expresses that the action of the Infinitive pro- 
duces, to the Agent, a certain advantage (or disadvantage) : — 

Ex,— It was cruel of him to overload his pony (». e., the overloading his por^ 
indicated cruelty in him.) 
It was fortunate for him to have a pony strong enough to carry so heavy 

a load (i. e., having a strong pony was of advantage to him.) 
It is not right of lazy people to avail themselves of the labour of others. 

(«. e., not right, as a matter of conscience.) 
It is quite right for lazy people to avail themselves of the labour of 
others. («. e., quite right as a mfitter qf interest.) 
J The Infinitives referred to in this Rule and in Rule CIII, may be termed, 
" Infinitives of Use." Those referred to in the other Rules may be termed, ** Infinitives 
of Purpose.'* 

§ These are arranged in increasing order. (See note to Rule XXXVII.) They 
may be used with the other Adjectives just mentioned. 

11 Adjectives of Quality are of three kinds, (a) those which indicate a quality of 
the mind, cognizable by the mind only; (b) those which indicate a quality of a thing, 
which quality is cognizable by the mind only, and not by any of the senses ; (c) those 
which indicate a quality of a thing, which quality is cognizable by one or more of 
the senses, 

^ When the Nominative of the Neuter Verb is inanimate, the Agent of the 
Infinitive (unless stated) is any (one, understood;. When the sentence is of a kind to 
require a stated animate Agent to be the Infinitive, a Personal Pronoun, preceded by 
for, is to be inserted after the Adjective : — *' This ditch is narrow enough for a cow 
to jump across." — '* This ditch is too wide for me to jump across." — " This ditch 
is rather wide for little Durga to jump across." — When the Nominative is animate^ 
it is itself the Agent of the Infinitive : — " My horse is too tired to gallop** 

•• Enough, combined with its Adjective, indicates the suitability of the Nomina- 
tive for the use or the purpose specified by the Infinitive. 
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This ditch is rather^ (op very) ^vide to jump across. 
This ditch is toof wide to jump across. 
These bullocks are too\ weak to draw this cart. 
I am toof tired to do any J work. 

Rule CXVIT. — Omit ** to" from an Infinitive put after the follow- 
ing Transitive Verbs : — Bid,§ feel, hear, let^ make, observe^ see,^ watch^ 
notice, perceive, behold. 

Ex. — (See the 'Exercise), 

Rule CXVIII.— Omit "to'' from an Infinitive put after the 
Present and the Past Tenses of ** to dare" and " to need," when the ex- 
ceptional form of the Negative is used : — ^(See Bule XL). 

JEx, — I do (or did) not dare to offend him. (Rule form). 

I dare (or dared) not offend him. (Exceptional form). 
You do (or did) not need to copy that.** 
Tou need not copy tliat. 

Rule CXIX. — Considering Adjectives in regard to their hind, the 
order in which they should be placed in a sentence is, (1) Distinguishing 
Adjectives, (2) Numeral Adjectives, (3) Adjectives of Quality : — 

j&aj. — Here are (1) my (2) three, (3) grey ponies. 

Rule CXX. — ^Numeral Adjectives are arranged in the order of the 
digits : — 

JFaj. — Duftry, here are four or Jive pens to mend. 

Rule CXXI. — A Noun cannot have more than one Adjective of 
classes (1) and (2) attached to it at the same time. 

A Noun may have more than one Adjective of Class (3) attached to 
it at the same time. 

When a Noun has more than one Adjective of Class (3) attached to 
it, an Adjective derived from a Noun, or a Noun used as an Adjective, 
is placed nea;t to the Noun qualified, and an Adjective indicating a mat- 
ter of opinion or of taste is placed most remote from the Noun. 



* Bather (or very) combined with its Adjective, indicates the comparative 
stdtability or the unsuitability of the Nominative for the use or the purpose specified 
by the Infinitive. 

t Too, combined with its Adjective, indicates the total unsuitability of the 
Nominative for the use or the purpose specified by the Infinitive. 

t In affirmative sentences containing too followed by an Infinitive, any is used 
instead of some. The same Bule applies to sentences containing such Verbs as refuse^ 
decline, object, deny, hesitate, ^c, which contain within themselves the idea of Nega- 
tion. 

9 

§ Bid is nearly obsolete. Tell, order, or command, is commonly used instead 
©fit. 

II See, when intransitive, retains to after it : — 

Ex. — I camnot see to write. 

% Dare, need, and ought, are the only exceptions to Rule XL. 

*• The Rule Forms of the Present and the Past of ** to need" are seldom used. 
" YoTX have (or had) no need to ," are commonly used for them. 
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EuLE CXXII. — (a) The respective nearness to the Noun of 
Adjectives of class (3) is determined by the greater simplicity of the 
process (exercise of a sense ^ oi observation^ oi examination ^ or of compa- 
rison) by which the applicability of each Adjective to the particular thing 
qualified is determined : — 

JKa?.— Here is my pretty, (4) little, (3) younff, (2) lame, (1) ^rey, Bokhara pony. 

Thus — grey is determined ht/ mere sight ; lame, by observation ; 
young, by examination ; little, by comparison, 

ifi) It is less easy to apply the foregoing Eules to the use of Adjec- 
tives attached to Abstract Nouns, but the same principle should be 
observed : — 

^flj.— His (3) unnecessary, (2) daily, (1) personal, interference in my concerns, 
annoys me. 

See Rules XIX, XXXVIII. 

BuLE CXXIII. — When two or more similar Adjectives of class (3)* 
qualify the same Noun, they are arranged in the order of their accepted, 
or of their evident, importance or prominence : — 

Ex. — Of what colour are your father's horses ? 
Black, white, and yrey. 

This paper is neither thick nor thin. It is of a medium thickness, and is 
very pleasant to write upon. 



EXERCISE XXIV.t 

Why do you not make your sons attend school more punctually ? — 
The Magistrate has been givingX directions to the policemen, how they 
are\ to keep order among the crowd of people at the execution of the 
murderer in front of the jail gate. — The policemen were making\ the 
crowd of people in front of the jail gate understand^, why they were\ to 
make less noise. — The wisest princes need not think it to be any diminu- 
tion of their greatness, or derogation from their sufficiency, to rely upon^ 
counsel. — The general commanded his officers to appear before him in his 
tent at noon for him to consult with them, as well as to give them orders. 
— Do you know, Mohan, how Shunker intends to occupy himself this 
afternoon? He intends to shew ^^A how to help\ ^o c^^cora^e the school 
hall with flowers for the visit of the district officers to-morrow morning, 



• For Pronouns and for Adverhs, see Chapters IV, IX. 

f In these later Exercises, several sentences selected from such authors as Milton, 
Shakespear, Johnson, &c., have been included. The pupil, however, will be unable 
to distinguish these sentences from the rest by their construction, 

J The Present Tense and the Perfect Tense hefore the Adverbs when, where, how, 
and why, require to be followed by the Present Tense a^fter the Adverb. The Past 
Tense hefore, requires the Past Tense after, the Adverb. 

§ <* To make understand,'* i. e., to direct, tell, shew, or inform. 

II The Object of " help" being omitted, the Agent of the Infinitive is understood 
to be general and indefinite (either us, you, him, them, &c.) 
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Behari. I saw him collecting some red, blue, and yellow, flowers, and 
some green branches , sprays, and leaves. Here they are.— We n^ed* to 
bathe at that well last year. We bathe elsewhere now. — You a/re too 
o/pt to take offence, Mohan, at friendly correction. You ought to learn 
to regard correction of your faults asf a friendl}' action. — A literary, a 
scientific, a wealthy, and a poor man, are to take part in the meeting.— 
To know how to wait, is one of the secrets of success. — One or other of 
the boys of this class has to go and tell the duftry to bring some more 
clean inkstands. — The slowest to promise is often the surest to perform, 
— To tell you the truth, Behari, more than half of this Translation exer- 
cise of yours appears to be the work of Durga. J It is rather too good to 
be altogether your own work. — Ifelt him touch me gently on the arm, 
and heard him say something to me in a low tone. — You had better not 
let those boys make so much noise. — To allow unfit candidates to appear 
at an Examination, is, only to give unnecessary trouble to examiners. 
Unfit candidates ought not to appear at Examinations, because they only 
give unnecessary trouble to the examiners. — I have known that man to 
lift, with the greatest ease, a weight as heavy as himself. — Did I not 
ask you for the loan of your whip ? — Did I not ask you to lend me your 
whip ? — All of you ought to know well, by this time, how to use " some" 
and "'any" correctly. — I have no further need for§ that man's services, 
and II my brother does not need them either. — Both my brother and my- 
self are in great need of that man's services. — Neither my brother nor 
myself needs that man's services any further. — That man need not serve 
us any longer. — We understood you to be unaware of the lateness of the 
hour. — Katan has now learnt to be diligent, and how to study with ease 
to himself. — It is too cold to sit in this draught. You had better shut 
the door. — The Russians preferred to burn their capital, Moscow, rather 
than give shelter in it to their enemies, the French, — The prisoner had 
to climb over two high walls, to wade through one stream, and to swim 
across another, to make his escape, — Have jom no wish to please me ? 
Yes, Sir, I have a great desire to please you. I try to do so as much as 
possible.^ — A friend of mine has a (4) large, (3) young, (2) curly -haired, 
(1) black Tibetan dog to sell, I intend to buy him. — We are not cer- 



♦ '* We used to bathe" i. e , ** it was our habit (or custom) to bathe.*' Only 
the Past Tense of this Verb is used as an Auxiliary to an Infinitive. ^ To use" doeg 
not come under any of the Rules already given. 

t Supply the ellipsis, '* you regard." 

J ** The work of Durga, ' ». c, the work done by Durga : ** Durga'fl work,*' *. e,, 
the work to he done by Durga. 

§ *' To need" does not require a Preposition before the Object of it; '* to have 
need" requires the Preposition ** for /* " to be in need" requires the Preposition ** of.** 

II " Nor,** being equivalent to, " and not,** the second clause of the above sen- 
tence {and being omitted) might run thus : — 

" Kor does my brother need them." 

% Supply the ellipsis " it is*' after ** as," and " to do so'* (i, e, to please you) 
after *' possible." 
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tain* how we ou^ht to proceed in this matter. — We do not consider this 
man to he anyt guiltier than the other. — I was not any the J less dedr- 
ous to gOy because I knew him to he unwilling for me to go. — I was not 
any J less desirous to go than§ before. — The teacher permitted us to go 
home early because we asked him to do so, — The teacher allowed us to go 
home early because he was very ill. — Our parents wanted us to go home 
early because some friends came from a distance to see us. — We requested 
our teacher to let us go home to-day as early as possible. — Durga, you 
had hest try to write better than you do. You do not write any better 
now than you did a year ago. — Please to let me lie here to resf^ for a 
time. I am sure to he the hetter for some sleep. — Sohan and Mohan 
have to cross^ the iron bridge over^ the Gumti to reach their homes. 
— Tlie policemen compelled the crowd to move away from before the jail 
gate. — We had to shut all our doors and windows to keep out the cold 
wind. 

We have made arrangements to suit the circumstances of the case. — 
1 had much rather stay here to see the fireworks, than go home and go to 
hed, — You had much hetter go home and go to hed^ than stay here and see 
the fireworks. — Your parents send you to school to learn to read and 
write. — Three mischievous boys tied a string across a street one** dark 

* ** To be certain of" is another form of " to know.'* 

t **Any*' and "somewhat" are used as Adverbs before the Comparative Degrees 
of Adjectives and of Adverbs, to limit the difference expressed by the Comparative 
Degree. 

" Any" is nsed in negative sentences with " not/* and in interrogative sentences 
of the form noted in Rule XXX IX. 

** Somewhat" is used in affirmative sentences, and in interrogative sentences of 
the form noted in Rule XLIL. 

Observe, that when a Comparative Degree is not qualified by ** somewhat" or 
** any,*' tlie difference expressed is indefinitely great. 

J ** None the less" is equivalent to ** not any the less.'* Observe that '*the'* 
precedes the Comparative Degree, when ** than'* and the second term of the compari- 
son are omitted. 

§ Supply the ellipses tJten, after ** to go," I was desirotis to go, after ** than,** 
and then, after " before.** 

II This is an idiomatic (and respectftil) form of the Imperative Mood, but it is 
included here as an example of the use of the Infinitive. 

% Observe the idiomatic use of** cross,** or, "go across," (t. e., pass over), and the 
appropriateness of the Preposition " over." 

♦* '* One*' is thus used before day, night j morning, afternoon^ evening , week, month 
or year, or before the name of a day of the week, to indicate indejiniteness as to date, 
** One,** thus used, conveys the two ide^s of ** on,** and the Indefinite Article : — Ex, 
(a) I lost ray watch one day. (h) I lost my watch one day last week, (c) I lost my 
watch last Monday, (definite), (a) I lost my watch one day. (b) I lost my watch 
one Monday, (c) I lost my watch one Monday last month, (d) I lost my watch on 
the 15th of February last (definite). 

The foregoing examples are arranged in the (increasing) order of the definiteness 
of the^oiw^ of time. 

** One" is also used before the name of a person, to indicate (in a contemptuous 
way) that the speaker knows no more of the person spoken of than his name : — (See 
Example (a) Rule XXIX.) 
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night to annoy or to injure passers-by. The Magistrate recommended 
the fathers of those three boys to give them each a sound thrashing. — 
One J Nund Kiskare, received fifteen stripes at the Katcheri the other 
morning, for an attempt to set fire to a ]i ay-stack of one of his neigh- 
bours. — The hunter advanced through the bushes cautiously and noise- 
lessly,* to avoid disturbing! the tigress and her cubs. — I shouted as 
loud as possible to attract his attention. — Did I not ash you to try and 
jfind my lost penknife ? — He expressed his willingness to forgive me, and 
to request my father to do the same. — The Magistrate ordered a police- 
man to run and tell the Doctor to come and bring his instruments and 
appliances to a^^^m^ the wounded men with-X — The owner of the house 
appeared to he too busy to listen to my complaint just then. — It is far too 
hot and^i^/y to play in the open air this afternoon. — Does the carpenter 
intend to make round or square holes in this deal plank ? He intends to 
make neither round nor square holes in it. He intends to make oval 
holes in it. — The approach of night made me conscious of my danger. — 
The strange appearance of the outside of the box, made me curious to 
Mee the inside of it. — The strange appearance of the man's dress made me 
curious to see his face, — Why are you so astonished to see me ? Because 
your long absence, and your neglect to answer my letters, made me 
believe, until now, in the report of your death. — You are quite riyht to 
object to interfere in the dispute between your two neighbours. 

It is quite right for you to object to interfere in the dispute between 
your two neighbours. — Your teacher regrets, Solian, to have§ to report 
your misconduct to your father. — This|| silly little Shunker is afraid to 
go into a dark room, or to remain in one, by himself. — I try very hard 
fiot to dislike that man. — He hesitated to answer my question at once, 
because he did not know how to put his reply into the proper form. — You 
have omitted to sign your name to this document. — Wliy a7?i I to tell you 
so often, boys, not to make so much noise in the absence of your teacher ? 
— I take so much trouble with my Algebra, because I wish, or, rather, 
intend, to gain the first prize. — The French army had to retreat from 
Moscow, in the depth of winter, through a hostile country, because the 



* The Adverb of Manner is, in this sentence, placed elsewhere than is prescribed 
by Rule XXXVI, in order that it may be near the Infinitive, to which it is mure 
intimately related than the Verb '* advanced" is. 

t " To avoid," " to prevent," *•' to hinder," ** to evade," and such other Verba 
as indicate impediment, or opposition to action, govern the Participial Form of the 
Infinitive. The Antonyms of these Verbs govern the Infinitive with ** to" (the Ob- 
jective Infinitive). 

X The position here of *' with" in the sentence is idiomatic. QrammMically, " with 
which" (adjectival to " appliances") should come before **to attend." 

§ Observe, that " to have," when used according to Rule CVI. may be in the 
Infinitive Mood. ** To be," (See Rule CIV), cannot be thus used in the Infinitive. 

II A Vroper Noun is only qualified by a Demonstrative Pronoun, or by the other 
Distinguishing Words mentioned in the Remarks at the beginning of Chapter XIII, 
when that Noun is referred to in a familiar or a disrespectful way. (Sec Rule XXIX 
and Note •* p. 154.) 
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inhabitants of that city burnt it, rather than allow it to shelter a foreign 
enemy. — Those houses of your uncle's, Durga, require thorough repair. 
They are in far too ruinous a condition for any one to live in them com- 
fortably. — It is almost sure to rain presently. Had you not better take 
an umbrella with you ? — My father does not like me to associate with 
boys very much older than myself.* I do not like to associate with boys 
much younger than myself* — The objects of Natural History in the 
Museum are for people to look at, and not for them to touch and to han- 
dle. — Where do you intend to go during the next holidays ? I intend to 
$0 towards Parisnath. I have neither enough time nor enough money 
to go to Parisnath just now. My father intends me to go there next 
year, — My servant wants me to give him a holiday to-morrow or the 
next day. It is not convenient for me to give him a holiday at all, be- 
cause there is a great deal of work to do, and very little time to do it in. 

How much wood does the carpenter require to make a book box for 
you ? — You had best ask the carpenter to let you know how much wood 
.he requires to make you a box large enough to hold all your books. — Why 
did you go to Gairsapa lately ? Because my father and my teacher 
wished me to see the waterfall there. — I have often wished to see a watei^ 
lall. Where is there one ? There are two at Gairsapa, on the river 
Cauveri, below Seringapatam. — How many more problems of this kind 
are there yet to do ? There are no more to do. We have done them 
all, — The light in this room is rather too dim for us to see to tor it e hg. 
We had better sit outside to finish our work. There is quite enough light 
there. It is quite light enough there. — The so\dieTs> found the water of 
the nearest stream not good to drink. — It is very easy to believe this man 
to be guilty of any crime whatever. — I have not been able to finish my 
work yet, because it is not easy to do a. great deal of difficult work in a 
very short time. — He has been showing his younger brother how to find 
the square root of a decimal fraction. — Did you ask your father to give 
you some money to send to your brother ? No, Sir. He has gone to lie 
dovm and rest for half an hour, and I do not like to disturb him. He has 
told me never to let any one disturb him at such times, — I object to an- 
swer any such questions as these. — The Emperor told them to burn their 
city, rather than let it shelter the enemy. — My son attends the College 
at Bareli. I very much wish to send him to the Benares College in- 
stead.f — My son attends no College at all just at present. I wish to 
send him to the Agra College, rather than let him remainidle at home. — 
Muna, when do you intend to return from Lakhnau ? 1 do not expect 
to be able to return from Lakhnau until after my brother's wedding. — I 
have asked my father more than once to let me learn Sanskrit. 

Do you expect to hearfromX your cousin shortly ? Yes, I expect 



* This is not a Reflexive Pronoun. The use of it here is to emphasize the Second 
Term of the Comparison (See Note || p. 60.) 

f Supply the ellipsis, " of letting him attend the College at Bareli." 

J " To hear from a person," is equivalent to, ** to receive a letter from a person,'* 
or, ** to he written to hy a person." 
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to receive a letter from him to-morrow. No, I have no expectation of 
hearing* from him for a long time. — Do you expect your cousin to torite 
to you often ? Yes, I expect to hear from him at least once a week.— 
S(id you not better amend t\\\% writtenf statement of yours, Behari ? It 
is, not to call it hy a worse name,X utter nonsense. — The carpenter did 
not expect to find this wooden peg to he so very much too small to fit 
that hole in the bottom of the door frame. — Our Q^ne^TdX planned to deceive 
the enemy, and the enemy laid other plans to counteract those of our 
General, — It was a part of our General's plan to make the enemy believe 
us to he weak in Cavalry. — Shunker's father seems to he inclined to allow 
him to join the College classes as soon as possible. Mohan's father seems 
to have no inclination whatever .^o allow him to join the College classes 
at all.§ — Durga, is yours a knife ^^ to mend pens with ? No, Sir, my 
knife is hig enough and strong enough to carve wood with. It is- not small 
enough and not light enough to mend pens with, — It was the Magistrate's 
desire to inflict as light a punishment as possible. — I asked my father 
to-day for some money to huy hooks with, because he forgot to give me any 
yesterday. — Why do you call that man's turban a blue and yellow tur- 
ban ? Why do you not call it a yellow and blue turban ? I call the 
turban blue and yellow, because there is more blue than yellow in it. I 
call the other man's turban a green and gold turban, because there is less 
gold than green in it. — He works hard, day and night, to gain enough to 
support his family in comfort. — These grapes do not seem to he any\\ riper 
than those in the other basket. — Why do you not compel your son to 
attend school more regularly and punctually ? — I had to make my horse 
gallop all the way here, so as not to he too late to see the fireworks. — 
Save you told the duftry where to put the empty inkstands? 

My little brother was far too tired to keep awake any longer, 
— They took the greatest pains to improve the appearance of the 
building. — Many^ a man thinks it better to sacrifice his property 



* When, ** to have expectation" is substituted for, *' to expect,'' the Participle 
with ** of* is substituted for t7^ Infinitive with ** to." The same Rule holds good 
with other Verbs of the convertible class, such as, '* to wish" &c. (See note f p. 145 
swpra^ 

t Throughout the Exercises in Part II, Participles are used simply as Nouns, as 
Adjectives, and as component parts of the Present, the Past, and the Perfect Tenses of 
Verbs. The other uses of Participles will be treated of in Part III. 

X i. e, " To call it titter nonsense, is, not to call it by the worst name that it 
can^ be called by." The speaker here implies that he might, if he chose, call the 
*' statement," a falsehood, instead of, nonsense. 

§ Taking these two sentences together, *^ at all," is an Adverb of Time, antitheti- 
cal to, ** as soon as possible." ** Whatever" emphasizes ** no." 

II Any (or, at all, or, in the least) (degree,) is used here to emphasize riper. 

^ (a) ** Many," qualifying a Noun in the plural, conveys the idea of an indef- 
initely great number of the things specified, collected in a group, or in a sequence. 

{h) ** Many," qualifying a Noun in the singular preceded by "a," conveys the 
idea of an indefinitely great number of the things specified, isolated from each 9ther 
(the aggregate number being still indefinitely great). 
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than to offend his conscience. — The conspirators agreed to attempt to 
fneet the difficulty by open force, instead of by underhanded action. — 
That poor old beggar is so feeble as to he unable to walk. — It is 
tetter for a man to get wisdom than to get gold. — I intended to help, 
rather than to hinder him — I intended to help, and not to hinder him. — 
Do you intend to ride or to drive to your* office this morning ? I intend 
neither to ride nor to drive there. I intend to walk there. I have no 
carriage to drive in, and no horse to ride, I sold both of them yesterday, 
and have to walk to my* office for the present. — Every one of your rela- 
tions, as well as myself, fully believed you to he dead. — ^Mohan does not 
allow his pleasure to interfere with his duty. He does his work well first, 
and plays heartily afterwards, instead of mixing up play with work. — I 
hereby certify Sohan Lai, lately a pupil of mine, ^o 5c intelligent, industri- 
ous, and painstaking. (*. e. 1 hereby certify that Sohan Lai, lately a pupil of 
mine, is intelligent; industrious, and painstaking) — Am I to understands^ 
statement of yours to he a statement of facts, or a statement of hearsay ? A 
statement of facts. Sir. — His purpose was, to infuse curiosity, by gentle and 
unsuspected means, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy. — I thought it 
right to tell him all the details of the accident to his son. — That gate- 
way is neither high enough nor wide enough to allow the Haja's smallest 
elephant to pass through it easily. — I have been explaining to my little 
brother how he ought to behave in the presence of visitors to his school. 
He now knows how to behave on such occasions. — Sohan has undertaken 
to shew me how to find the Greatest Common Measure of these three 
numbers. 

You ought to write to your father {in order)\ to let him know of 
your safe arrival here. — You ought to write legibly, so as to allow people 
to read your writing easily. — The watchman has fastened the garden gate 
to prevent any one from entering without permission. — The watchman 



Sx, (a) I have told you many times not to do that (i. e.. I have repeat- 

edhf told yon, or, t have told yon several times in succession &c.) 

(h) I have told you many a time not to do that (i. e,, I have told 

yon on several different occasions, &c.) 

Observe, that the idea conveyed hy Construction (a) includes the idea conveyed 

by Construction (5), hut that the converse of this is not the case. 

Construction {b) is to he used when isolation of the individual things composing 
the aggregate is intended to he unmistakably understood. 

The difference hetween the two ideas conveyed hy Constructions (a) and (5) must 
be borne in mind in selecting Adverhs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Tenses of 
Yerbs, for use in connection with these Constructions. 

* For the omission of the Possessive Pronoun here, see Note ]:-Ex. YI. Part L 

t (a) ** In order" (See NoteJ Rule OXII.) indicates that the action expressed 
by the Infinitive is the aim or object of the action expressed hy the Yerb used un- 
der Rule CXIL ** In order" may be omitted, but if omitted, it is always to be under" 
stood : — 

Sx. I did it to please him. 
The statement is, however, made more definite if, " in order/* be expressed : — 
£x, I did it in order to please him. 
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has fastened the garden gate, so as to prevent any one from opening ih 
easily. — You have done me, to say the least of it, Ratan, a very unfriend- 
ly action.* — All men agree to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, and aloes 
bitter. — ^Why does that boy look so discontented? Because he has just 
asked his father to give him some money to buy a kite with, and his father 
objected to give him any just now. — Did I notf tell you not to waste 
any more time on such nonsense ? Did I YLo\i\ forbid you to waste any 
more time on such nonsense ? — I told you not^ to waste any more time on 
such nonsense. — That lad is too intelligent by far not to be aware q/*hi8 
error. — We ought to read blank verse so as to make every line sensible to 
the ear. — Erohan is notX certain to gain a prize, and Sohan is certain notX 
€o gain one. — Kohan is notX certain oj% gaining a prize, and Sohan is 
certain of Twt^ gaining a prize. — I know him to have been absent from 
school for at least five consecutive days during the last fortnight. — Dur- 

(h) « So as" indicates that the action expressed by the Infinitive, is the aim or 
object of the manner of the action expressed by the Verb. 

** So as/' must always be expressed. It is equivalent to ** in such a manner as ;" 
and, if the Adverb of manner be, at the same time, expressed, the statement is made 
more definite : — 

£Jx. I did it so as to please him. 

I did it ccvrefitlUff so as to please him. 
Observe, that if, " in such a manner as" be substituted for " so as," the Adverb 
of Manner must be omitted. 

Observe also that if *' too" be placed before the Adverb, and " so as" be omitted, the 
relation of the Adverb to the Infinitive is reversed, and the construction indicates 
utter incompatibility y inconsistency, or incongruity , between the action expressed by 
the qualified Verb, and that expressed by the Infinitive : — 

Ex, {a) You have written this too carelessly to "please me (». «., eo 
carelessly as not to please me, or, as to displease me.) 
(5) I like him too much not to be kind to him (». e., so well thai 
I cannot be unkind to him, or, that I must be kind to him.) 
Here, (a) " doing it very car«fe»*^," is incompatible <J*c., with ** pleasing me," 
and {b) ** liking him very much," is incompatible Sfc, with "being unkind to him." 

The efi'ect of, *' too," in regard to Adverbs with Infinitives, is precisely similar to 
that of "too" in regard to Adjectives with Infinitives (See Rule CXVI. and Note.) 

• i. e.. To say, " Ratan, you have done me a very unfriendly action," is, — not 
to say all that I could say about it. {i. e., 1 could, if I liked, call it {your action) the 
action of an enemy). 

t Observe, that in sentences constructed according to the Rules in Chapters 
XXIII and XXIV, " not'* sometimes qualifies the Verb, sometimes the Infinitive, and 
(sometimes both the Verb and the Infinitive. 

J Observe the position of " not," and that the certainty (here) is greater in the 
case of Sohan than in that of Rohan. 

§ *' Certain," and, ** certain of," (or " sure" and ** sure of) are the two Adjectives 
concerned in these two sentences (See Rule CXV). In the case oi the former, the 
condition, indicated by the Adjective, is that of the mind of the speaker. In the case 
of the latter (with ** oi") the condition, is that of the mind of the Nominative of the 
Verb, and the Adjective governs the Participial Infinitive instead of the Objective 
Infinitive (with " to"). In the case of the Adjectives concerned in Rule CXV, the 
condition is that of the mind of the Nominative, and some of the Adjectives concern- 
ed do not govern Participial Infinitives. The government of Participial Infinitives 
by some of the Adjectives noted in Rule CXV, will be treated of in Part III. 
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ga, you have written this letter too carelessly to please me. — Adversity 
teaches us both to think and to reason, — I intend to huy a bay pony mare 
at the next horse fair. — The Magistrate requested the Doctor to examine 
the child, either at once, or, as soon as possible. — The Magistrate told 
his clerk to write a note to the Doctor to request him to come to the 
kachari immediately. — We hang criminals of a certain class, because 
we do not consider them to he Jit to live. — This wall is high enough to 
fai^m a boundary between your garden and mine, and low enough to allow 
each of us to see into the garden of the other. — We were all extremely 
surprised to find the doors [to he) open and the piisoners {to he) gone. 
I do not hesitate, in the least, to declare my total inahility to accotmt, in 
any way whatever, j^r the open doors, and^br the absence of the prison- 
ers. 

We all watched him climb the face of the hill, saw him disappear, for 
a few minutes, behind a projecting rock, and, shortly after, observed him 
re-appear on the summit, in an attitude of triumph.* — What things did 
the burglars robf your house of, the other night, Shunker ? They stole 
some diamonds, rubies, pearls,^ and emeralds, and robbed the house, too, of 
all the kitchen utensils. — Was it not very wrong of Shunker to conceal the 
truth from his father ? — I sent for you, Rohan, to tell you, not to trans-' 
late your sentences literally. — Was he not greatly annoyed to see so few 
boys ready to begin to work ? — Was it not very forttmate for him to have 
BO powerful a friend ? — Cromwell taught^ every other nation J to value the 
friendship of England, and to dread her§ enmity. — The duftry taught^ me 
how to mend pens. — Do you consider it necessary to take so much 
trouble^ about so trivial a matter ?^ — I have no reason whatever to suS' 
pect this man to be guilty of falsehood. — Durga, what has made you so 
late at school this morning ? An accident made me late. Sir. I fell 
down on my way here, and 'made myself, my clothes, and my books, 
dirty. I had to go home to change my clothes, and to m^ke my face and 
hands clean. Nothing else than this accident has made me late this 
morning. Sir. — In too** many instances, the guilty escape punishment) 
and the innocent suffer. — Ratan, it is very careless of you to make mis- 



• Or, "ma trimnphant attitude.'* 

t The Direct Object of «• to rob," is always the person or thin^ from whom or 
which something is stolen. The Object of " to steal," is, the thing stolen. " To rob 

of has two Objects, one Indirect and one Direct, i. e., the thing stolen and the 

owner of it. ** To steal from *' has the same two Objects, but in a reverse order ;— ^ 

Ex. He stole a watch from me. — He robbed me of a watch. 

X Supply " than England." 

§ Personification. 

Ij Comparison of the characters of the actions expressed by these two Verbs 
"taught," will show, \vhen ** how" many be omitted in sentences of this construction^ 

% Supply " as you do" after ** trouble," and " as this is," after ** matter." 

•• Observe, that when an Adverbial Phrase contains "too" thus used, the Phrase 
is placed before, instead of after, the Verb it qualifies. 
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takes in the use of "since" and "for," Prepositions of Time. It ia 
better for you not to translate at all, than to translate without reference 
to the Rules of Translation. — It is very good of you to he kind to that 
poor blind boy. — Mohan, you speak English too fast for me to under- 
stand you readily. You had better speak more slowly ^ so as to allow me 
to follow your meaning. — This poor man fell from the roof of that house 
just now. 

It was too bad of you, to taimt that cripple with his lameness, Ra- 
tan.* — Men of all countries are more alike in their best qualities, than the 
pride of civilizationf is willing to allow. — It is not J for you, Shunker, 
to find fault with me for laziness. You yourself are quite as lazy as I 
am. — This poor man fell just now from the roof of that house. Some of 
us ran to pick him up^ and others ran to fetch the doctor. We did not 
really need^ to do the latter || ; the man was dead. — These rules for the 
construction of sentences command^ your earnest attention. — The old 
soldier began** to relate his adventures, as soon as he sat down. — You 
need not expect the teacher to treat you more kindly than he does your 
schoolfellows, because offf his relationship to you. — Do you expect the 
teacher to treat you more kindly than he does your school-fellows, be- 
eausett he is a relative of yours ? 

That is not a proper book to learn English from. It contains many 
examples of bad English for the pupil to correct. It is not good for a 
pupil ever to see bad English in print, or ever to see any other bad Eng- 
lish than his own. English school-boys, like native school-boys, learn 
the construction of their own language, and learn to speak it, by observa- 
tion of, and by imitation of, the speech of others. To study the Rules for 
Composition is the same as, to observe the speech of others ; and, to 
practise translation according to those Rules is the same as, to imitate 
the speech of others. 



• i, c. to taunt that cripple with his lameness, was, very wrong for you to do, 
Batan. 

t Personification. 

J Understand right, proper y fit ^ correct, seemly, &c., after »o^, as Completions of 
the Verb "to be." 

§ t. c„ " had no need." " To have need/' and, " to be in need," are equivalent 
to ** to need." 

II i. e. ** to fetch the doctor." 

^ " Command," in the sense of '* order,'* governing an Infinitive, and having a 
person for its Nominative, is seldom used colloquially. " Commands," here, means, 
** imperatively demands (or requires)." 

*• In English, it is not correct to use " to begin" followed by an Infinitive, unless 
in connexion with continuing or ending the same action, or in connexion with another 
Verb. 

ft Observe, that *' because of" is followed by a noun phrase, and that ** because" 
is followed by a sentence. 
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tch,j L'i'i^ L ,_^ jT (^1 ^- ui - ^ UiU ^ ^^ (J:^^' 
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^^^"^ ^ iU 4i.| ^-^J li5 - ^a ^ijij KJ ^..jis^^ v5^^>^ 
»f*^ ->4- (i/iti - e5* ^^ C^-^jii c:^^' i_ c;Ki^ ^ Ai^jj 

(>/ ts*' — *i' ^ * »-s* '"'I;' "^ -^ '^^*'' Iri^ *j >»jl - ^ 
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uy Jllb' ^jl ^jjV^i u,yfc UiU ,^ . ^j,^* \Jji ii)j] J^ Kjti/ ^SJ 
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\i^ ^j ^ Kjsy^ i^ -s-r^ji^ *^ ^' y *^ e/i^ -^ A*^; **^b' 

f^ L Dy^^ sr^r^^ ^' -^^' **^!;' Ir*^ " viir* ^>' **^y 
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i^^t^ (i/it^ ^^i^y ^^ ^ji^ ''Hi) \J^^yi «-.*'• y 

•• «• •• •• 

UiO ii^ v^ u/^ ^ - ^ ^^ *^.>'^ tt/^^ *«f^ ^-H*- 
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uJ;^ ^* JiA .Uft* ^^_j-«i o-ij K«,! ^y i, Ai!r^<> 4*^' 

»«3U J^) ^i-J^^LjS ^1 -^ .4^" ^'j Aj;5 
yU3 - ^^)J a14, K-y «j *X»>J^ ^ U^ d4«l ^^ ^^^^ 

>* - L ^^y c^^^ tt;W>i/iJ c>**i*< ^ «,U »^.; u^ 
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t>y 1^ \ij diSU i.-.l, £. i.^* Utf); ^yiW ^^.XU I,t^- 

^L_j;cl 4, ^;l i.e^ - ttir» »^«(> *^; e;*^ c/fei^ ^^l ^ 
J ^;U_j^' Vj^ ^ i>i ^3^ ^^ U-^^ ""'-** ^ '''^ 
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(^ fi/i**j^^ s^^y^J M^ ^^ u/V s^f^ ^ e/i*!^y «)' 
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.J «i ^j^ U^ J^ e^ - ^^ ii^ i-W ^'j «-^ »oW^ 
^ LJ^J yj>^ «-^ ^»- *ti ^*' 'O'i - V i:A^ *^ i? 
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•^ f^y^yJ ii' >^ <^y v^' cA* - u** -^^ fA* t/it^ '^*^-*^ 
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PARSING SCHEME. 



Article.— (I) Kind— (2) Office. 

Noun.— (1) Kind— (2) Person— (3) Number— (4) Gender (5) Case— (6) 

Syntax. 
Peonoun.— (1) Kind— (2) Person— (3) Number— (4) Gender— (5) Case— 

(6) Syntax. 
Adjective. — (1) Kind — (2) Degree — (3) Office. 
Adverb —(1) Kind— (2) Degr.^e— (3) Office. 
Yeeb.- (1) Kind— (2) Voice— (3) Mood— (4) Tense— (5) Person*— (6) 

Number* — (7) Syntax. 
Preposition. — (1) — Kind — (2) Office. 
Conjunction. — (1) Kind — (2) Office. 



EXAMPLE OF PARSING. 

** He andf his brother are walking quickly across the wet grass to avoid us.'* 

He — (I) A Personal Pronoun — (2) 3rd Person — (3) Singular Number— (4) Masculine 

Gender — (5) Nominative Case to the Verb " are walking" — 
(6) (Rule VIII.) 

And. — (1) A Copulative Conjunction — (2) joining the two Nominatives of the Verb 

•* are walking." 

His. — (1) A. Personal Pronoun — (2) 3rd Person — (3) Singular dumber — (4) Mascu- 
line Gender — (5j Possessive Case — (6) distinguishing *' brother." 

Bbotheb. — (1) A Common Noun — (2) 3rd Person — (3) Singular Number — (4) Mascu- 
line Gender — (5) Nominative Case to the Verb "are walking**— (6) 
(Rule VIII.) 

Akb Walking. — (1) A Regular Intransitive Verb— (2) Active Voice — (3) Indicative 

Mood — (4) Progressive Present Tense — (5) 3rd Person— (6) Plural 
Number — (7) agreeing with its Nominatives, " he*' and '* his bro- 
ther." (Rule VIII.) 

QmCKLY. — (1) An Adverb of Manner — (2) Positive Degree — [S) qualifying the Verb 

** are walking.** 

Across. — (1) A Preposition of Direction — (2) connecting "are walking'* and "grass," 

and governing " grass'* in the Objective Case. 

The. — (I) The Definite Article— (2) distinguishing the Noun " grass.** (Rule I.) 

Wet. — (1) An Adjective of Quality— (2) Positive Degree — (3) qualifying the Noun 

" grass.** 

Gbass. — (1)A Common Noun — (2) 3rd Person — (3) Singular Number— (4) Neuter 

Gender — (5) Objective Case — (6) governed by the Preposition 
" across.** 

To Avoid.— (1) A Regular Transitive Verb— (2) Active Voice— (3) Infinitive Mood— 

(4) Present Tense — (7) governed by the whole of the preceding 
sentence ; governing the Pronoun " us" in the Objective Case j 
and having for its Agent, " he and his brother," understood from 
the Context. 

Us. — (1) A Personal Pronoun — (2) 1st Person — (3) Plural Number— (4) Common 

Gender {either Masculine or Feminine, as understood from the 
Context) — (5) Objective Case — (6) governed by the Verb "to 
avoid." 



* Infinitive Moods have no form for Person or Number. 

t These numbers should be omitted by the pupil in writing a Parsing Exercise. 
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SUMMARY OF EULES. 



Aeticles. — Definite Article causes the omission of there in Interroga- 
tive Sentences with " to be" — Remarks, Chap. XIII, 
p. 39. 

„ Some, an Indefinite Article — Remarks (a), Ac, Chap. XIV. 

„ Any, an Indefinite Article — Note * p. 46, and Remark (chy 
Chap. XIV. 

„ Somey and some — or other, — Rule LIV. 

„ The, when to be substituted for a Possessive Pronoun — Note * 
p. B8. 

„ Caution against putting Articles before Abstract Nouns — 
Note * p. 89. 

„ Article, when omitted with a pair of Nouns — Note * p. 90. 

„ Definite Article used when its Noun is understood — Note § 
p. 110. 

„ Definite Article, when it precedes the Comparative Degree — 
Note X P» 154. 

Nouns. — Common Noun Subjects, and there, in sentences with ** to be" — 
Remarks, Chap. XIII, and Rules XL VII, XLVIII, XLIX, L. 

„ Possessive Case of a Noun may be qualified by a Numeral 
Adjective with o/*— Note f p- 39. 

„ Noun Completions of " to be" — Remarks, Chap. XIII, p. 37. 

„ Proper Name Subjects, and there ^ in sentences with ** to be" — 
Note * p. 39. 

„ Nouns made Indefinite by soms and any —Remark (a), Chap., 
■ XIV and Note * p. 46. 

„ Nouns in the Objective Case preceded by some, to be fol- 
lowed by or other — ^Note f p. 46. 

„ Some, no, and any, the Compounds of' — Rule LVI. 

„ Nouns, which, to be preceded &y some as an Indefinite Article — 
Remark (<^), Chap. XIV. 

„ Nouns, which, to be preceded by some as a doubly Indefinite 
Article — Remark (a), Ex. (b). Chap. XIV. 
Nouns, which, to be followed by or other — Remarks (h), (<?), 

Chap. XIV. 
Nouns, when to be preceded by some o/*— Remark (f), Chap. 
XIV. 

„ Nouns, when to be preceded by some, and when by any — Rule 
LV. 
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Nouns, — Sir, and other such respectful Nominatives of Address, when 
to be used at the beginning of a Simple Sentence — Note ** 
p. 87. 
„ Every y the compounds of — Rule LVII. 
,1 Abstract Nouns preceded bj »o^»«— Note f to Example, Remark 

(d) Chap. XIV. 
,, Certain Nouns are usually preceded by some or any — Note * to 
Rule LIV (ft). 
Noun Subjects and Noun Objects negatived by no — Note t to 

Rule LV (h). 
Nouns qualified by a Demonstrative and a Possessive Pronoun 

at the same time — Note | p. 60. 
O/" should not follow aZZ, with Nouns — Remarks, Chap. XV. 
Whole, when it is a Noun — Note J to Rule LIX (a), 
„ Common Nouns only are qualified by entire — Note * to Rule 
LIX (<?). 
Abstract and Collective Nouns qualified by Phrases — Rule 

LIX {d). 
Nominatives and Objectives joined by or or nor — Rule LXIV. 
Nouns may be either expressed or understood after which, what^ 

and whose — Rule LXIX. 
Plural Nouns preceded by which of-— Rule LXXII. 
Possessive Cases of Nouns, followed by own for emphasis — Rule 

LXXV. 
Day, night, weather, and wind, when to be replaced by it — 

Rule LXXVL 
A Noun Phrase, as Nominative of to he, is replaced by it — Rule 

LXXIX. 
Nominatives placed ajter their Verbs — Rule LXXIX. 
Norman Form of Possessive Case, three instances of the use of 

it—Note t p. 82. 
Nouns in Apposition, definition of— Rule LXXXI. 
Sir, the position of, in a sentence — Rule LXXXI II. 
Double Nominatives and double Objectives, which of a pair takes 

the Possessive Form — Note * p. 87. 
Nominatives and Objectives of different kinds in Apposition, 

the relative positions of them in a sentence — Note f p. 87. 
Nominative of Address, when necessary to use it — Note § p. 87. 
Nominative of Address, the position of it in a sentence — Notes 

II, % p. 87. 
The Object of to cost, a Transitive Verb, when to be omitted— 

Note § p. 89. 
Deal, used idiomatically — Note J p. 99, 
Journey, follows, idiomatically. Rule XXIV — Note || p. 100. 
Nominative Cases, when to ioWow ^han — Rule LXXXVIII, 

(a), (b). 
Objective Cases, to follow than^-Btvle LXXXVIII, (ft). 
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NoTOS. — Nominatives, compared — ^Rule LXXXVIII, (5). 
Objectives, compared — Rule LXXXIII, ib). 
Nouns in Apposition, the position of them — Note I| p. 107. 
Abstract Nouns qualified by Animate Possessors — Exception 

to Rule XXIV, Note J p. 82, and Note JJ p. 109. 
Nouns, when qualified by Comparative Phrases^ stand before 

them— Note ft p. 109. 
Animate Possessors of Abstract Nouns take the Norman Form 

— Note XX p. 109, (exception to Rule XXIV), and Note J 

p. 82. 
Nouns, when to be preceded by in or by <>f— Note J p. 110. 
Agents and Objects to be considered in comparing Adverbs — 

Rule XCII,(a). 
Participial Nouns substituted for Verbs— Note J p. 118. 
Abstract Nouns used with other than — Note || p. 118. 
iVo, some, and any, the Compounds of them, used with else — 

^Ln— Rule XCVIII. 
Common and Proper Nouns used with father — Note * p. 119. 
Abstract Nouns used with further — Note * p. 119. 
Common Nouns, and Abstract Nouns, contrasted, respectively — 

Note * p. 120. 
Mere and there, used as Nouns — Note § p. 120. 
Contrast between Nouns, how made more emphatic — Note f 

p. 121. 
Nouns of Time used as Adjectives — Note \ p. 123. 
And not, and rather than, used with Nouns —Note ^ p. 123. 
Agent of the Infinitive Mood, examples of^Note J p. 129, 

Rule CXV, {c), (d), Notes * p. 149, t,.1[, P- lf>0, |1, p. 152. 
Nouns separated from their Prepositions in Infinitive Clauses^ 

Notes X p. 130, X p. 155. 
Subject placed after its Verb, idiomatically— Rule CIV, (i). 
Completion placed before an Infinitive, idiomatically— Rule 

CIX (a). 
Abstract Noun in apposition with an Infinitive — Rule CV, 

Note X P- 131. 
Noun followed by its Adjective —Note J p. 133. 
Breach of Rule XXIV— Note J p. 135. 
Agents of the Infinitive understood from the Context — Note f 

p. 137 
Nominative of Address^ must be " stopped off" by commas — 

Note t p. 138. 
Nouns in Apposition, not to be confounded with Nominatives 

of Address — Note t P- 138. 
Nouns qualified by two distinguishing words — Note § p. 138. 
Emphasizing a thing possessed, the mode of — Note § p. 138. 
Abstract Nouns, certain, followed by Infinitives — Rule CXV, (ft). 
Agent of the Infinitive sometimes takes the Norman Possessive 

Form— CXV, (c). 
„ Agent of the Infinitive preceded by of— Rule CXV, (c). 
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Nouns.— ^^^w^ of the Infinitive preceded by /or— Note * p. 149, Rule 
CXV, (d). 

„ Animate and Inanimate Nominatives — Note % p. 150. 

„ Nouns qualified by more than one Adjective — Rules CXXI 

CXXIII. 
„ Proper Nouns qualified by one — Note ** p. 154. 
„ Proper Nouns, when only to be qualified by a distinguishing 

word — Note || p. 155. 

Adjectives — Antonym explained — Note § p. 116. 
„ Other, the relative of some — Note * p. 47. 
,, Adjectives /oZ/oM? certain Nouns — Note ^ p. 50. 
„ Some — Remarks, Chap. XIV, and Rules LIV, lN{a). 
„ ^wy— Rule LV(5), Note * p. 46. 
,, Compounds of some, any, and no — Rule LVI. 
„ Every ^ and the Compounds of it — Rule LVII. 
„ Some, how emphasized — Note f p. 46. 
„ Or other, used to emphasize Compounds of some — Remark 

((?), and Note, Chap. XIV. 
,, At all, used to emphasize no, none, not, and the Compounds of 

no and of any — Remark (6), Chap. XIV, and Note. 
„ Whatever, used to emphasize Compounds of no and of any—^ 

Note t p. 46. 
„ Some, qualifying an Abstract Noun — Note f p. 47. 
„ No, qualifying a Noun Subject or Object — Note J p. 48. 
„ Numeral Adjectives with ofmsij qualify a Possessive Pronoun, 

or the Possessive Case of a Noun — Note f P* 39- 
„ Adjective Completions of " to be** — Remarks, (2), (3), Chap. 

XIII, pp. 37, 38. 
„ Indefinite Adjectives some, any, no, none, every, each, and the 

Compounds of them — Chap. XIV. 
„ Definite Numeral Adjectives preceded by some — Remark (y). 

Chap. XIV. 
„ qualifying the Compounds of soTne and any, are placed ajter 

them — Note % p. 50. 
„ One, some, any, each, most, &c., followed by of, refer to a por^ 

tion of a whole — Remarks, Chap. XV. 
,, All, when to use it — Rule LVI II, (a), (5). 
„ All of, when to use it — Rule LVIII, (c). 
„ Whole of, when to use it — Rule LIX, {a), (d), 
„ Whole, when to use it — Rule LIX, {b), {c). 
„ Whole, when it is an Adjective — Note * to Rule LIX, (<?). 
„ Whole, when it is a Noun — Note J to Rule LIX. (a). 
„ Entire is used with Common Nouns only — Note * to Rule 

LIX, (c). 
„ Both, used as an Adjective — Rule LX. 

Both of, used as an Adjective — Rules LX, LXT, and Notes J, §. 
Adjectives, used with both — and, may be placed after the Nouns 
they qualify— Note J to Ex, Rule LXIII, (c). 
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Adjectives. — Adjective Completions, not being antonyms — Note t to JEJr. 

Rule LXIII, (h). 
„ Adjective Completions, being antonyms — Note § to Ex, Kule 

LXIII, {c). 
„ Both and each — Note * p. 60. 
„ IPast, agOy and to come — Note § p. 60. 
„ Adjectives joined by or or nor — Rule LXIV. 
,, One or other ^ and, one or the other — Note f p. 65. 
„ Very^ placed after a Demonstrative Pronoun to emphasize it — 

Note * p. 67. 
„ Only^ an Adjective, when to be placed after a Noun-^Note § 

p. 67. 
„ Botli and each contrasted — Note § p. 68. 
,, Only^ as an Adjective, an ambiguous case — ^Note f" p. 74. 
„ ^90^ not to be confounded with since — Note % p. 89. 
„ Not much, and, a little — Note * p. 96. 
„ Long^ wide, high, used idiomatically — ^Notes f pp* 82, 99. 
„ Comparative Degree — Chapter XXI. 
,, Superlative Degree — Chapter XXI. 
,, Superlative Degree, preceded by the — Rule LXXXVIII, (J), 

p. 106. 
„ Comparative Degree, preceded by the — Rule LXXXVIII, (5), 

p. 106. 
„ All, used for emphasis — Rule LXXXVIII, (5), p. 106. 
„ Difference, as the result of Comparison — Note \ p. 106, and 

Rule XCI. 
„ Equality, as the result of Comparison — Rule XC, and Notes. 
„ Few, and less, how distinguished in their use — Note % p. 107. 
All of, used emphatically — Note * p. 108. 
When two Cofnparatives or two Superlatives are used together, 

the simpler form stands first — Note § p. 109. 
„ Comparative Phrases, used as Adjectives, come after the Nouns 

they qualify — Note ft p. 109. 
„ No less than, no more than, the force of them compared — 

Note §§ p. 109. 
„ As — as, no er than, the force of them compared — p. Ill, 

(last sentences of Ex. XXI.) 
„ Comparative Sentences, ambiguous ones explained — Note * 

p. 110. 
„ Comparative Degree repeated — Notes ft P- HO, and || p. 121. 
„ Lazy and stupid — Note * p. 117. 

„ No, 8om^, and any^ used with other — than — Rule XCIX, (a), 
„ Else — than, the use of it — Rule XCVIII. 
„ Other — than, the use of it — Rule XCIX. 
„ Other — than expresses exclusion — Rule XCIX, (ft). 
„» Besides expresses inclusion — Rule XCIX, (c), 
,, Others, when substituted for other — than — Rule XCIX, (5), 

and Note J p. 121. 
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Adjectives. — Farther and further y when used respectively — Note * 

p 119. 
„ FhCf when it may take a Possessive Form — ^Note § p. 118. 
„ Fhe — thariy replaced by hut or except — Note § p. 118. 
„ Other than, used for other — than — Note || p. 118. 
„ Previous, prior ^ and anterior, are undeclinable — Note || p. 110. 
„ Ago and since are not synonyms — Note ^ p. 120. 
„ Nouns of Time used as Adjectives — Note f P- 123. 
,, Adjective placed after its Noun — Notes J p. 133, ** p. 137. 
„ Better and best qualify an Infinitive used as a Noun — llule 

CVII, Note t p. 135. 
„ JEvery, and each, their respective uses — Note % p. 136. 
„ One, and another, the use of them in combination as contrast' 

ing Distinguishing Adjectives — Note * p. 137. 
„ Emotions of the Mind, indicated by certain Adjectives — Note * 

p. 149. 
„ Conditions of the Mind, indicated by certain Adjectives — Note * 

p. 149. 
„ Inherent, and Induced, Qualities of the Mind, indicated by 

certain Adjectives — Ilule CXV, (c), and Kemarks, pp. 37, 38, 
„ Good, had, right, wrong, Sfc, — Note J p. 149. 
„ Adjectives indicating Qualities of the Mind, classified — Remarks 

pp. 37, 38, Rule CXV, {c), RuleCXVI, {a), (&). 
„ Scfe, unsafe, fortunate, unfortunate, Sfc — Note * p. 150. 
„ Adjectives of Quality, classified — Note || p. 150. 
„ Adjectives, the order of the position of them in a Sentence — 

Rules CXIX—CXXIII. 
„ Adjectives, more than one, qualifying the same Noun — Rules 

CXXI— CXXIII. 
„ Some, and any, used with Infinitives — Note J p. 151, 
„ Comparative Degree, when to be preceded by the Definite Arti- 
cle — Note X pr 154. 
„ One, used idiomatically — ^Note ** p. 154. 
„ Comparison, the Second Term of a, emphasized by a Reflexive 

Pronoun — Note * p. 156. 

Pronouits. — There (used to begin sentences with " to be") has somewhat 
• the force of a Pronoun. Remarks to Chap. XIII. 
I, Possessive Pronouns may be qualified by Numeral Adjectives 

with o/— -Note f p. 39. 
„ Reflexive Pronouns — Rule LII and Note. 
„ Reciprocal Pronouns — Rule LIII and Note. 
„ Pronouns preceded by some q/^— Remark {f). Chap. XIV. 
„ Possessive and Demonstrative Pronouns both qualifying the 

same Noun — Note || p. 60. / 

„ They, used for the Singular — Note f p- 50. 
„ JIs, you, them, and it, to he followed by all — Rule LVIII, (<?). 
,, Reflexive Pronouns used for emphasis with both — and^ — Note || 

p. 60. 
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PfiOyorifS. — Possessive Pronouns, when to be omitted — ^Note J p. 67. 
„ Possessive Pronouns, when to be replaced bv the — Note * p. 68. 
„ Interrosrative Pronouns, the position of them in a sentence — 

Rule^ LXVIII, LXXIII 
„ Models of Questions and Replies — Note to heading of Chap. 

XVII, Ex. to Rules LXXIII, LXXIV. 
„ Which ? what /'and whose ? are followed by Nouns either ex- 
pressed or understood — Rule LXIX. 
JVhich ? when to use it — Rule LXX. 
Which of ? when to use it — Rule LXXII. 
What ? when to use it — Rule LXXI. 
„ Interrogative Pronouns separated from their governing Prepo- 
sitions — Note t p- 72. 
„ Nominative Interrogative Pronouns, the position of them in a 

sentence — Rule LXXIII. 
^ Objective Interrogative Pronouns, the position of them in a sen- 
tence — Rule LXXIV. 
^ Isolated Pronoun Nominatives are not commonly used in Replies 

—Note t p. 73. 
„ Yovrselfy &c., when to be used instead of y<w, Ac. — Note * 

p. 75. 
„ Personal Pronouns, followed by own, for emphasis — Rule LXXV. 
„ Ity substituted for Jay, nighty weather, and tvind — Rule 

LXXVI. 
„ It, the only Nominative to certain Verbs — ^Rule LXX VII. 
„ Its and of it, their and of them — Rule LXXX. 
„ Possessive Pronoun, substituted for Definite Article — ^Note J 

p. 98, Rule LXXXVIII, (i), p. 106. 
„ Possessive Pronouns seldom qualify home — Note § p. 98. 
„ Agents and Objects to be considered in comparing Adverbs — 

Rule XCII, (a). 
„ It substituted for an Infinitive Mood — Rule CI, (5), (c). Note § 

p. 131. 
„ Agent of the Infinitive understood from the Context — ^Note t 

p. 137. 
„ So, used as a Pronoun, to avoid the repetition, in a reply, of a 

Verb and its Completion — Note * p. 138. 
„ Demonstrative Pronoun and the Possessive Case of a Pronoun 

or of a Noun, used together to qualify the same Noun — ^Note § 

p. 138. 
„ Agent of the Infinitive sometimes takes the Norman Possessive 

Form— Rule CXV, (c). 
„ Agent of the Infinitive preceded by of- — Rule CXV, (<?>. 
„ Agent of the Infinitive preceded by for — ^Note * p. 149, Rule 

CXV, (d). 
„ Reflexive Pronoun, used to emphasize the Second Term of a 

Comparison — Note * p. 156. 

Veebs. — Antonym explained — Note § p. 116. 
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Teebs. — To he, as a Principal Verb— Remarks to Chap. XIII, p. 37. 
„ 2h hey various Completions of — Scheme in Remarks to Chap. 

XIII. 
„ Progressive Forms of the Tenses of some Verbs may be regarded 

as Participial Phrases — Note * p. 38. 
„ Certain forms of sentences with to he, are not used in Composi- 
tion — Note J p. 38. 
„ Active Infinitive, sometimes used for the Passive Infinitive — 

Note f p. 38. 
„ There, used with other Verbs than " to 5e" — Remarks to Chap. 

XIII, para. 1, p. 40. 
„ Verbs with Common Noun Subjects that mtcst be used with 

" <A^r<?"— Rules XLVII, XLIX. 
„ Verbs with Proper Ilame Subjects, used with there — Note * 

p. 39. 
„ Verbs with Common Kotm Subjects that mu8t be used without 

*' there"— Rule XLVIII, and Remarks p. 39. 
„ Active Infinitive of a Prepositional Verb — Note § p. 40. 
„ Infinitive Mood, general use of, Chaps. XXIII and XXIV. 
„ 5b seem and to appear, used with there — Rule L and Notes. 
„ Progressive Perfect Tense — Rule LI and Note. 
„ To play, idiom regarding — Note ** p. 42. 
,, To he over, to he finished, to he completed — Note J p. 43. 
„ Scheme of sentences formed with there and " to he*' — ^Remarks 

Chap. XIII. 
„ Verbs negatived by not — Note % P- ^^* 
„ To go — Note f f p. 49. 
„ To visit, to pay a visit — Note %% p. 49. 
„ Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses are to be used with the Adjective 

past — Note § p. 60. 
„ Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses are not to be used with the 

Adjective ago — Note § p. 60. 
„ Future Tense is to be used with the Adjective to come — Note § 

p. 60. 
„ Verbs joined by or or nor — Rule LXIV. 
„ Past Tense only is used with certain Adverbs of Time — Note J 

p. 66. 
„ Future Tense only is used with certain Adverbs of Time — 

Note J p. 66. 
„ To do, when to be used instead of another Verb — Note J p. 73. 
„ Certain Verbs having it, only, for Nominative — Rules LXXVII 

LXXVIII. 
,, To he, when the Nominative of it is a Phrase of Time or of 

Distance — Rule LXXIX. 
„ To he, and the modifications of it, are not to be used in the Pro- 
gressive Present Tense — Note ] p. 88. 
„ To dare, and to need, when not to be used in the Progressive 

Present Tense— Note f p. 88. - 
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Yjsbbs. — To east, as a TraDsitive, and as an Intransitive, Verb — ^Note § 

p. 89. 
„ Certain Tenses are not used with JFhen ? — Note • p. 95. 
yy Tenses of Verbs, the connexion of them with Interrogative 

Adverbs — Note ♦ p. 95. 
„ Participial Phrases, as Replies — Note § p. 96. 
„ To hear, used idiomaticallj — Note % p. 98. 
,1 To weight used intransitively — Note f P« 100. 
„ Emphatic Form substituted for the Simple Form — Note * 

p. 116. 
„ Antonyme used in connection with rather — them — Note J p. 117. 
„ Verbs qualified by a Phrase with eincej the position of them— 

Note t p. 118. 
„ Participles substituted for Verbs — Note % p. 118. 
„ Verb and its Completion, understood, in certain cases — Note f 

p. 120. 
„ Omission of Principal Verb — Note § p. 121. 
^ And not, rather than^ and instead ofj used with Verbs — ^Note || 

p. 123. 
„ Infinitive Moods, where placed in a Sentence — Bemark Rule CI. 
„ Infinitive as the Subject of " to be" — Rule CI, (a). 
„ Infinitive as the Subject of an Intransitive Verb — Rule CI, (J). 
„ Infinitive replaced by it — Rule CI, (ft), (c), Note § p, 131. 
„ Agent of the Infinitive Mood, Examples of — Note % p. 129, 

Rule CXV (c), (d), Notes • p. 149, f, f p. 150, || p. 162. 
^ Mnd, think, believe, &c., substituted for " to be" — Rule CI, (e), 
„ Emphatic Elliptical Infinitive sentences — Rule CII, Note f 

p. 134. 
^ Infinitive as the Subject of a Transitive Verb — 2nd Example, 

Ruled, (5). 
ff Infinitive of J?urpose only used with the Present and the Past 

Tenses of " to be"— Note || p. 130. 
„ Infinitive of Obligation and Suitabilitg — idiomatic form — Rule 

CIV, (5), (c), {d), Rule CVI. 
I, Perfect Tense of *' to be," limited in its use as governing an 

Infinitive — ^Note * p, 130. 
„ Infinitive clauses with Prepositions separated from their Nouns 

—Notes X pp. 130, 155. 
„ Otight, the use of it— Rule CIV, (c), {d). 
„ Past Infinitive of Obligatvony limited to the Subjunctive Mood— 

Rule.CIV, (e\ 
ff Infinitive Mood in A^jposition with an Abstract Noun — 

Rule OV. 
„ Infinitive of Adoption or Suggestion — Rule CVI I. 
„ Infinitive of Freference — Rule OVIII. 
„ Infinitive of Choice or Inclination — Rule CIX. 
,^ Infinitive Mood, the combinations of it indicating Future Time 

—Note t p. 131. 
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Vebbs. — To have^ the idiomatic use of the Past Tense of it — Rules CVII, 

CVIII. 
ff To have, when it is, and when not, equivalent to to possess — 

Notes II p. 131, t p. 132. 
„ Would, used for Aa^^— Note * p. 132. 

„ Subjunctive Mood used for Indicative Mood — Note * p. 135. 
„ Infinitive Mood, qualified as a Noun hj better and best — Rule 

CVII, Note t p. 135. 
„ Agent of the Infinitive understood from the Context — Note f 

p. 137. 
,y To be, omitted afber certain Verbs, in some instances — Note % 

p. 137. 
„ To want, used as a Prepositional Verb — Note § p. 137, 
„ Verb and its Completion, the repetition of it, in a reply, avoid- 
ed by the use of the Pronoun (or Adverb) so — Note * 
p. 138. 
„ Completion of a Transitive Verb made the Agent of an Infinitive 

—Rule CX (a). 
„ Actions causing action in the objects of them-^Note f p. 

145. 
„ Tell, order, and sag, cautions regarding — Rule OX, (6), (c), 

and Note %. 
yf Infinitive Mood must not follow tell, order, and sag, as the 

Object of them— Rule CX, (b), (c), Note % p. 147. 
i, Be, when to be omitted, and when retained — Note f p. 146. 
„ Verbs taking Adjective Completions — Note t p. 146. 
I, Actions causing a second action in the Subjects of them — Rule 

CXI, Note t p. 147. 
,1 Infinitive of Beason, Cause, Purpose, or Intention — Rules 

CXII, CXIV, Note II p. 147. 
,9 Infinitive following when, where^ how, and whg — Rule CXIII 

yf Actions capable of being confined to the Subjects of them— 

Rule CXI. 
,, Verbs containing within themselves the idea of Negation — Notes 

• p. 147, t p. 151. 
„ Idke, wish, intend, want, require, expect, Sfc. — Note * p. 147. 
„ Hate, hesitate, Sfo,, omit, rejuse, Sfc, — Note * p. 147. 
,, To, when to be omitted or retained before an Infinitive — Notes 

§ p. 147, X p. 148, Rules CXVII, CXVIII. 
„ Learn, know, and understand — Note ^ p. 147. 
I, Ajsh, understand, tell, shew, inform, know, and learn — Rule 

CXIII, (b). 
„ Teach, instrttct, and direct — Rule CXIII, (<?). 
„ Infinitives coupled — Rule CXIV. 

„ To, replaced by and, with coupled Infinitives — Rule CXIV, (J). 
„ Hear, see, let, bid, feel, make, dare, need, observe, watch, ^c. — 

Note J p. 148. 
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YMB.BB.-^Infinitive of Consequence — Rule CXV, (a). 

,, Certain Verbs take Abstract Nouns as Objects — Rule CXV, (5). 

„ Infinitives follow certain Abstract Nouns — Rule CXV, (h), 

„ Agent of the Infinitive sometimes take the Norman Possessive 

Form— Rule CXV, (c). 
„ Infinitive, and Verb, of a sentence, respectively, qualified by 

not — Note f p* l^iQ* 
„ Infinitives, preceded by Adjectives qualified by very, rather^ toOj 

and enough — Rule CXVI, (b), 
„ Infinitives of Use, and Infinitives of Purpose — Note J p. 150. 
„ Bidy tell, order, command—Note § p. 151. 
„ Tenses of Verbs to be used with when, where, how, and why—^ 

Note X p. 152. 

„ To make (to) understand — Note § p. 152. 

„ To use to , — Note * p. 153. 

„ To need, to have need of, to he in need of Notes § pp. 153, 

161. 
„ Imperative Mood, respectful form of — Note || p. 154. 
„ To cross — Note % p. 154. 
„ Verbs of Impediment or Opposition^ and the Antonyms of them 

— Note t p. 155. 
„ Infinitives, Participial, and Objective — Note f p. 155. 
,, To expect, replaced by, to have expectation — Note * p. 157. 
„ Participle with cf, substituted for the Infinitive with to — Note 

* p. 157. 
„ Participles, how used throughout Part II — ^Note f p 157. 
„ Infinitive Mood, an idiom connected with it — ^Note J p. 157, 
„ To rob, to steal — Note f p. 160. 

Adverbs. — Antonyms explained — Note § p. 116. 

„ Adverbs of Future Time, replaced by dates — Note * p. 99. 

„ Adverbs of Uncertainty and of Certainty — Note § p. 100. 

„ Where, sometimes idiomatically governed by to —Note % 

p. 100. 
„ Very, used for emphasis — ^Note * p. 67, Rule LXXXVIII, (5), 

p. 106. 
„ Adverbs of Degree, used with than — Rule LXXXIX and Notes. 
„ There, used to begin sentences with " to bei" is not an Adverb 

of Place — Remark (a) to Chap. XIII, Rules XLVII, 

XLVIII, XLIX, L. 
„ Adverb Completions of ** to be" — (4), p. 38. 
„ Adverbs of Present Time only must be used with a Progressive 

Perfect Tense — Note % p. 41. 
Adverbs of Past Time must not be used with a Perfect Tense — 

Note § p. 43. 
J, Or other, used to emphasize some. Remarks (b), (c). Chap . 

XIV, and Note t p. 46. 
„ At all, used to emphasize not — Note f p 46. 
„ SomCf qualifying a Numeral Adjective — Remark (y) , Chap. XIV . 
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Advebbs. — Not, — Rule LV. (6) and Notes. 
„ Ever, never, always — Note * p. 49. 
„ Some and any, compounded with where — Note * p. 49. 
,, Both, used as an Adverb— Rules LXII, LXIII. 
„ Indeed, where to be placed in a sentence — Note § p. 69. 
„ Night and day, and similar Adverbs of Time — ^Note || p. 69. 
„ Adverbs joined by or or nor — Rule LXIV. 
„ Some Adverbs of Time — ^Note J p. 66. 
„ Models of Questions and Replies — Note * p. 72. 
„ Own, used to emphasize a Possessor — Rule LXXV. 
„ Enough and too, are always followed hy for and its Case, or by 

the Infinitive Mood, either expressed or understood — Note • 

p. 82. 
„ Adverbs of Time, their position in certain instances — Note t 

p. 83. 
„ Sere, and there, when to be placed before their Verbs — Note J 

p. 87. 
„ Interrogative Adverbs, the position of them in a sentence — 

Rule LXXXVI. 
„ When^ SLudL where? the Form of Reply to— Rule LXXXVI I, 

„ Adverbs or Adverbial Phrases, as Replies — Rule LXXVII, Ca), 

(b), (e). 
„ Sow ? the Form of Reply to— Rule LXXXVI I, (5). 
„ When ? is not used with certain Tenses — Note * p. 95. 
„ Interrogative Adverbs, the connexion of them with the Tenses 

of Verbs — Note * p. 95. 
„ JELow ? Interrogative, not to be confounded with Sow, Exclama- 
tory — Note J p. 95. 
„ Interrogative Adverbs, full and elliptical Replies to — Note § 

p. 95, Note X p. 96. 
„ Adverbs of Degree, not excluded from Rule LXXXVII, (a) — 

Note II p. 95. 

^^ What for ? how to be used— Rule LXXXVII, (c), {d). 

„ Adverbial Sentences as Replies — Rule LXXXVII, (e). 

„ Why ? the Form of Reply to— Rule LXXXVII, {e]. 

„ Perhaps, and probably, the use of them — ^Note * p. 97. 

„ Points of Fast, and Future Time— Note * p. 99. 

„ Comparative Degree repeated — Note ff p 110. 

„ Comparison between Agents, and Comparison between Objects^ 

—Rule XCII, {a), {b). 
„ Much, a little, rather, Sfc., the use of them — Rule XCII I. 
„ Prepositions used as Adverbs, how compared — Rule XCVI. 

„ Rather ^Aa»— Rule XC VII. 

„ Bather than, replaced by, instead of— Rule XCVII, {d), 

„ Bather, the position of it— Rule XCVII, (5), Note § p. 117. 
„ Bather than^ preceded by, on the whole — Rule XCVII, 

ib). 
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Advebbs. — BtUher -^-—than, expresses contrast between Antonyms — Rule 
XCVII (a), (c), and Notes § p. 116, % p. 117, and J p. 123. 

Otherwise, the use of it — ^Notes f p. 117, and j p. 122, and 
RuleC. 

More than, substituted for rather than — ^Note § p. 117. 

Adverbial Phrase with since, when it may be put before the 
Verb it qualifies — ^Note f p- 118. 

Advwbial Phrases of Time, how they may be emphasized — ^Note 
t p. 118. 

Adverbs, how contrasted with their understood Antonyms — 
Rule C. 

Too and very, early and soony are not Synonyms — ^Note ^ 
p. 120. 

Too and very, the use of them, respectively — ^Note to Examples 
of Rules XXXVII, CXVI, (6), Note * p. 136. 

Soon and early, the use of them, respectively — Note % p. 120. 

Adverbs modifying Prepositions — ^Notes ** p. 120, • 122, § 
p. 123. 

Far from, hy no means ^ not at all — Note f p- 122. 

Not, used as, and in place of, the Antonym of a previously ex- 
pressed word — Note % p. 122. ' 

Not, like othertoise, an idiomatic contraction — Note J p, 122. 

Usual, an idiomatic contraction — Note § p. 122. 

Adverbs of Time, which, are to be used with Infinitives — Note 
t p. 131. 

Bather than, with Infinitive Clause, transposed — Note * 

p. 133. 

No and yes, replies to questions of a certain form must not 
contain them — Note § p. 133. 

Adverbs doubled for emphasis — Note || p. 133. 

Not, placed before, and placed after, the Nominative in a ques- 
tion — Note § p. 134. 

Adverbs of Manner which are to be placed before the Verbs 
they qualify — Note J p. 138. 

Emphasizing Adverbs of Manner, the position of them — Note % 
p. 138. 

All, how used emphatically and idiomatically — ^Note If p. 138. 

When, where^ how, and why ? followed by an Infinitive — Rule 
CXIII, (a). 

JSfot, qualifying the Verb, and qualifying the Infinitive, of a sen- 
tence — ^Note f p. 149. 

Very, rather, too ? enough, used in sentences with Infinitives — 
Rule CXyi, (ft), and Notes. 

When, where, how, and why f are to be used with certain Tenses 
of Verbs— Note % p. 152. 

Any, and somewhat, qualify Comparative Degrees of Adjectives 
and of Adverbs — Note f P- 154. 

Adverb of Manner, breach of Rule XXXVI regarding — Note * 
p. 165. 
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Peepositioits. — Antonyms explained — Note § p. 116. 

„ Prepositional Phrases, Completions of ** to be" — Remarks, 
Chap. XIII. (5) p. 38. 

„ Prepositional Verb, the Active Infinitive of — Note § p. 40. 

„ Of, when it refers to a portion of a whole — Eemarks, Chap. XV. 

„ Of, should not follow all, with Nouns — Kemark, Chap. XV. 

„ Q^ should follow all, with certain Pronouns — Rule LVIII, (c). 

,, Abstract and Collective Nouns, when qualified, are regarded as 
Common Nouns — Notes % p. 57, f p. 56. 

„ On, at, and in, used with to spend — Note t p. 68. 

„ Prepositions joined by or or nor — Rule LXIV. 

„ For, when it may be omitted — Note § p. 74. 

„ Fbr and its Case, or an Infinitive, either expressed or under- 
stood, always follows Adjectives and Adverbs qualified by 
enough and too — Note* p. 82. 

„ Of does not always ixudlcsA^ possession — Note % p. 82. 

„ In place and instead, compared — Note § p. 83. 

„ Since, contrasted with the Conjunction since — Note f p. 89. 

„ At and for, used with rate SLjid price respectively — ^Note || p. 89. 

„ Prepositional Phrases, as Replies — Note § p. 96. 

„ Prepositions, sometimes omitted — ^Note t p- 98. 

„ To, sometimes idiomatically governs where — Note ^ p. 100. 

„ Prepositional Phrases following a Superlative Degree — Rule 
LXXXVIII, (b), p. 106. 

„ Prepositional Phrases, when to be omitted — Rule LXXXVIII, 
(b), p. 106. 

„ In and of, their use in certain cases compared — Note J p. 1 10. 

„ Prepositions, how compared, when used as Adverbs— Rule 
XCIX. 

,, Instead o/* governs Participles, Noxms, and Pronouns — ^Note J 

p. 118. 

„ Instead o/" substituted for rather than — Rule XCVII, {d) . 

„ Instead of ex^^resses substitution — Rule XCVII. (d), 

„ Since and ago are not Synonyms — Note ^ p. 120. 

„ Prepositions modified by Adverbs — Notes ** p. 120, * p. 122, 

§ p. 123. 
„ Prepositions separated from their Nouns — Notes J p. 130, 

X P- 155. 
„ For, substituted for an Infinitive — Note * p. 136. 
91 Of, preceding an Agent of the Infinitive — Rule CXV, (c), 
„ For, preceding an Agent of the Infinitive — Note * p. Ii9, Rule 

CXV, id), 
„ To, omitted before an Infinitive — Notes § p. 147, % p. 148, 

Rules CXVII, CXVIII. 
„ Of, and for, used with two varieties of to need — Note § p. 153. 

CoKJUircTiOKS. — Neither nor, and the Antonym of it — Note || to 

Rule LXII. 
„ Either and neither, used for emphasis — Rule LXIV. 
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CoNJTTNCTioirs. — Mther of and neither o/*— Eule LXV. 

„ Too, and as well, used for emphasis — Rule LXVI, 
As well as, used for emphasis — Rule LXVII. 

Not either or, equivalent to neither nor — Note * p. 65. 

Too, and as welly where to be placed in a sentence — Note § 

p. 65. 
As well, as well as, anB too, substituted for and, require a Verb 

in the singular — Note * p. 66. 
Besides, as well, and as well as, are emphatic equivalents of 

a»<^— Note J p. 74. 
Since, contrasted with the Preposition since — Note t P- 89. 
Because, and, on account of, used in Replies to Why ? —Rule 

LXXXVII, (e), Note § p. 96, Note * p. 97. 
Than, used in comparing Adjectives — Rules LXXXVIII, {a), 

LXXXIX, XC. 
Than, used in comparing Adverbs — Rule LXXXVIII, (5). 
As as, used in comparing Adjectives (in the Affirmative) — 

RuleXC. 
As as, and no = er than, used to indicate equality — 

Rule XCIV, (a), (6). 
So as, and such as, used in comparing Adjectives (in 

the Negative) — Rule XCI. 

Such as, limited in use — Note § p. 107. 

Same as, indicates identicalness — ^Note || p. 109. 

Such as, indicates sintilarity — Note || p. 109. 

Than, replaced by to, with certain Adjectives — Note f p. l^^- 
Than, when to be followed by a Nominative — Rule LXXXVIII, 

(ft). 
Than, when to be followed by an Objective — ^Rule LXXXVIII, 

{b). 
Than, when to be omitted—Rule LXXXVIII, (6), p. 106. 
To, used for than, in comparison — Note % p. 110. 
Than, used with rather — Rule XCVII. 
Than, used with <9Z«c— Rule XCVIII. 
Than, used with other — Rule XCIX, (a). 
Than, replaced by besides — Rule XCIX, {c). 
Than, used with otherwise — Rule C, and Note J p. 120. 
Than, the ordinary use of it — Note J p. 116. 
And, used to emphasize a Possessor — Note § p. 118. 

But, or except, used for else than — Note § p. 118. 

Quite as as, is equivalent to no less than — Note || p. 122. 

Or, form of reply to questions containing it — Note § p. 133. 

That, caution regarding the use of it — Rule CX, (c). 

In order, when to be understood before the Infinitive — Note J 

p. 147. 

Idioks. — The Active Infinitive sometimes used for the Passive — ^Note % 
to (7 b) in Scheme Chap. XIU, p. 38. 
„ A /re— Note || p. 42. 
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Ibiohs. — Articles and Prepositions are sometime omitted from Adverbial 

Phrases of Time — Notes ^ p. 42, t ?• 98. 
,, Omission of Preposition after to play — Note ** p, 42. 
„ Numeral Adjective, one^ used as a Pronoun — Note ft p. 42. 
„ Omission of large from before the words number and quantity — 

Note t p. 43. 
„ To he over — Note J p. 43. 

„ Thing, used as equivalent to saying, speech, or deed — Note || p. 43. 
,, The other day — Note % p. 43. 
„ A great deal — Note § p. 49. 
„ To yo— Note ft p. 49. 

„ They, used in a Singular sense— Note t P- 50. 
„ Nouns followed by Adjectives — Note % p. 50. 
„ Allj when to be put after the Pronoun it qualifies — Rule 

LVIII, (c). 
„ Allf when to be put after the Noun it qualifies — Note J p. 54. 
„ All may be substituted for the whole — Note J p. 65. 
„ Not a single, not one, emphatic forms of no — Note * p. 58. 
„ On, at, and in, used with to spend — Note t P» 58. 
„ The evening — Note J p. 58. 

„ lb «eW 0^— Note t P 59. 

,, Pctst, ago, and to come. Adjectives placed after the Nouns they 

qualify — Note § p. 60. 
„ In front, on the front, at the hack, on the hack — Note t p« 66. 
„ Very, placed after a Demonstration Pronoun, to emphasize it — 

Note ♦ p. 67. 
„ Only, an Adjective, when to be placed after the Noun it 

qualifies — Note § p. 67. 
„ A little, i, e., a small quantity — Note f p. 68. 
,, A little, i. e., not much — Note * p. 96. 
„ Too, i, e,, a^o— Note % p. 68. 
„ A set — Note * p. 74. 

„ Yourself, when to be used wnreflexively — Note * p. 75. 
„ To get up — Note t p- 75. 
„ Certain Nouns come under Rule XXVIII, instead of under 

Rule XXIV— Note % p. 75. 
„ To, omitted after the Positive Degree of near — Note § p. 75. 
„ Things possessed 2iXQ ^oxTieiixxiQ^ ovdMiqA after Noun -possessors 

—Note II p. 75. 
„ Progressive Present Tense of to come, and of to go, are used 

to express Future Time — Note * p. 76. 
„ It, as a Nominative, used idiomatically — Rules LXXVI, 

LXXVII, LXXVIII, LXXIX. 
„ Its and of it, when to be used, respectively — Rule LXXX. 
„ In the night, and, on the night — Note J p. 80. 
» „ Nominatives placed after the Verb *• to be** — Rule LXXIX. 
„ Long, used idiomatically — Note t P* 82. 
„ Instde and out — Note * p. 83. 
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Idioms. — To lose oneU w//^— Note J p. 83. 

„ Please, and, if you please, when and how to be used — Rules 
LXXXIV, LXXXV, and Note • p. 88. 

Prepositions, sometimes omitted — Notes % p. 42, t p* 98. 

Articles, sometimes omitted — Notes •f p. 42, t p. 98. 

Possessive Pronoun substituted for Definite Article^Note Jp.98. 

Some, the ellipsis before it — ^Note § p. 98, 

To hear, used idiomatically — Note % p. 98. 

Long, wide, high, used idiomatically — Note t p- 99. 

Deal and quantity^ used idiomatically — Note J p. 99. 

Journey, follows, idiomatically, Kule XXIV — Note || p. 100. 

Where, sometimes idiomatically governed by to — Note If p. 100. 

To, sometimes idiomatically governs where — Note ^ p. 100. 

Article, idiomatically placed — Note % p. 107. 

8o M, and such as, with as omitted idiomatically— 

Note II and four following Notes, p. 108. 

Not, like otherwise, a contraction — Note % 122. 

Usual, a contraction — Note § p. 122. 

Infinitive Subjects placed after their Verbs — Rule CI, (5), (c). 

Nouns separated from their Prepositions in Infinitive clauses- 
Notes X p. 130, X p. 155. 

Subjects placed after their Verbs— Rule CIV, (ft). 

Completions placed before Infinitives — Rule OIX, («). 

To have, used with an Infinitive to express Obligation — ^Rule 
CVI. 

To have, used with an Infinitive to express adoption, suggestion^ 
or preferencC'-RuhiA CVII, CVIII. 

To have, used with an Infinitive to express inclination^ or 
choice — Rule CIX. 

To have, when it is, and when not, equivalent to to possess — 
Notes II p. 131, X P- 132. 

Better and best, used with an Infinitive — Rule CVII, Note t 
p. 135. 

Would, used for had — Note * p, 132. 

Adjective placed after its Noun — Note % p. 133, ** p. 137. 

Doubled Adverbs — Note || p. 133. 

Transposition of Infinitive Clause of Obligation — Note * p. IS^i. 

Not, the position of it of importance in a question — Note § 
p. 134. 

Suggestion, in the form of an interrogation — Note * p. 135. 

Breach of Rule XXIV— Note J p. 135. 

For following an Adjective or an Adverb qualified by too-- 
Note * p 136. 

Infinitive replaced by the Preposition for — Note * p. 136. 

Preposition for substituted for an Infinitive — Note * p. 136. 

Long, through, and round, used in Adverbial Phrases of Time- 
Note II p. 136. _ _ 

To want, used as an Intransitive Prepositional Verb — Note 9 
p. 137. 
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Idioms. — So^ used as a Pronoun, to avoid the repetition, in a reply, o 
a Verb and its Completion — Note * p. 138. 
„ Adverbs of Manner which are to be placed before the Verbs 

they qualify— (Breach of Rule XXXVI,) Note % p. 138. 
,, Mode of emphasizing a thing possessed — Note § p. 138. 
„ Allf how used emphatically — Note If P* 1»^8. 
,, Be^ used in the sense of become — Note f p. 146. 
„ To, replaced by and— Rule CXIV, (5). 
„ And, substituted for to — Rule CXIV, (b), 
„ To, omission of, before an Infinitive — Notes § p. 14j7, J p. 148, 

Rules CXVII, CXVIII. 
„ Adjectives, the order of their position in a sentence — Rules 

CXIX— CXXIII. 
„ Nouns qualified by more than one Adjective — Rules CXXI — 

CXXIII. 
„ Vert/, too, rather, amd enough, the use of them with Infinitives — 

Rule CXVI, and Notes. 
„ Prepositions separated from their Nouns — Notes J p. 130, J 

p. 155. 
„ Verbs containing in themselves the idea of Negation — Notes * 

p. 147, X p. 151. 
„ Some, and any, used with Infinitives — Note J p. 151. 
„ J5iW— Note § p. 151. 
„ Saxon, and Norman, Possessive Forms, idiom regarding — ^Note 

J p. 154. 
„ Of, and for, used with varieties of to need— Note § p. 153. 
„ Nor, as equivalent to, and not — Note || p. 153. 
„ Am/, and somewhat, qualify Comparative Degrees of Adjectives 

and Adverbs — Note f p. 154. 
„ Imperative Mood, idiomatic form of— Note || p. 154. 

Definite Article, when it precedes the Comparative Degree — 

Note J p. 154. 
To cross — Note % p. 154. 

One, used in Adverbial Phrases of Time — Note ** p. 154. 
One, qualifying a Noun, the name of a Person — Note ** 

p. 154. 
Adverb of Manner, breach of Rule XXXVI regarding — Note * 

p. 155. 
Verbs of Impediment or Opposition govern Participial Infini- 
tives — Note t p. 155. 
Antonyms of Verbs of Impediment or Opposition govern Object^ 

ive Infinitives — Note f p. 155. 
To have, and^ to be, the former only is used in the Infinitive 

Mood under Rule CVI — Note § p. 155. 
Proper Nouns, when only qualified by a distinguishing toord— 

Note II p. 155. 
Reflexive Pronoun, used to emphasize the Second Term of a 
Comparison — Note * p. 156. 
,, To hear from a person — Note J p. 156. 
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Idiomi. — Infinitive Mood, one use of — Notes J p. 157, * p. 159. 

,, Any, used to emphasize the Comparative Degree of Adjectives — 

Note II p. 167. 
„ Many, used to qualify a Noun in the Singular — ^Note % (ft), 

p. 167. 
„ Possessive Pronoun, omission of — ^Note * p. 168. 
„ In order, omission of — Note t («), p. 168. 
„ Too, used with Adjectives and Adverbs governing Infinitives — 

Note t (ft), p. 158 = 9. 
„ SoaSf replaced by, in such a manner as — ^Note f (ft) , p. 158 = 9. 
^^ Certainty, the degree of, indicated by the position of not — 

Note X p. 169. 
„ To teach, used idiomatically — Note || p. 160. 
„ Adverbial phrase coming hefore the Verb it qualifies — Note ** 

p. 160. 
„ To order, to command — ^Note T 161. 
„ To legin to-^-^, — Note ** p. 161. 
y, Because of, and, because, are followed by a Nimn Fhrase and 

by a sentence, respectively — Note ft p» 161. 



NOTE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

Native learners of English so commonly neglect to notice commaSy 
italics, inverted commas, and other marks used in English to assist 
the reader, that it is necessary to remark that careful observation of 
those points is absolutely necessary to the proper use of this book. 







